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directed to 130 words in nine languages, which he has preeented.. 
in & comparative table wee: believed that the Ma alayo- 
Ws be ‘aeomen 


lettin and » ape Sepang 


disin | 
conelt ed, with a confidence arising from ignorance 


attention of man er less origina uirers, but I shell onl 
notice the opinions of Dr oe Chevalier Pisin. 

nl ng the views of Marrden and Humbeldt.¢ Pri- 
chard considered’ it as established that there is one Maleyo- 
Polynesian race which, at a period before the influx of Hinduism, 
existed nearly in the state of the present Tabitinns and 2 New 
Zealanders end sf over all the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, having the a of’ its mental culture, ete 


wumerals ss prooun cetera foto 


leant of the. developenont of is lan ; in the northern ps 
of the Philipine Are fe wns of — at Bon 
had failed to. co ‘itie derivation of ‘ of the Oceauic 


idee ti was chiefly eon 
pig Winn ve pas cwen naa 
human race. 
two opinions re the internal of the 
rns fates be ‘races to which I have adverted, may be 
sidered as still before the able in we sara th 
no dtieinpt hes beso tals by the edvocsies of 
reconcile them. I am not aware that ae 
ernest cake gee” casein, 
» With equal Were the 
descendants 
ae Sis ae ae ft 
ledge, ns i ps to “ttf beg erred ote ws ete shy 
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Bega rsa, ge = nce, - teks lt accession of 
, , important fhete defived! froma laborious tan Te 
dictionaries the Javanese, Malay, Bagis, Tagala, Bisayy, 
Tahitian, New Zealand set Humbe p Secreto 
udfocted- bps wcearelied oF Et 

The history of the Polyr 
the subject Saparate 


the Indian hy 0 Among 
has strongly ably maintain onesian 
Hale, to whose im oa snd valesbie labours I Tern 
fully advert, has staged vies Fol ‘Mr Wil- 
liams’ connection of t se pt thie Sandwich I 


aang ts 


oes nse pt eres 
back the di erent tribes to their see seat, he told him that he 

long entertained the opinion, Samoan islands were the source 

rarer da hea gen Mr William: 

was not aware that the name of the largest island of the latter 

p is Savaii, which Mr Hale’ concludes to have been the 

: tea dae sai Polynesia. | In his 

‘not allow any line of connec- 

‘but ‘abriiptly: cents ~s oft a7 

stream that, 


of Pena thee, tone 


aly , Basins ci Reh indi 


aE aeraa as ereies 


sien et tiem 
- "The oie guigtanaeeh toscaeencneeee a 


el egal 
Sandwich I. ~~ - == ~- - , 
taesbgen <> > >> > 2 > “doa ‘ 
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Bulotu or Purotu of the Tongan and Samoan islanders, a large 
island. to the N.W. where their race originated and where the 
souls of the deceased nobles and matabulais live PR ca eve 
“me of the Amboyna group, and he considers it within the bounds 
of probability that this is cmos the Indian cI from 


which the porate emigrated. 
Lesson, the opinions of La Gohien, Deperaiad the 
Philipine and sl Miteonenine ders from the Malayo-Polynesians, 
; and, deriving both directly from the Mongolian (Mid-Asian) race, 
hegtowed upon them the appelation of Pelagian Mongoles, Lutke, 


re 


who, at a later period, explored Micronesia, differs entirely from 
Lesson’s conclusions, maintains that the inhabitants could not have 
heen derived either from the Mongolian part of the Continent or 
from Japan, and assigns to them an Indonesian origin. He ed- 
) mitted, at the same time, that man of their arts and customs were 
not Polynesian. but were evidently derived from the Chinese or 
| Japanese. Mr Hale has remarked ‘that the Micronesian tribes are 
nowhere to be found in a pare state but always with a greater or 
less. mixture of the Malayu-Polynesians, to whom they are superior 
. in character, as well as in many arts evidently derived from a higher 
. civilization than any that has been indigenous in the islands of — 
; the latter, He coneludes that whilé the semi-civilization of the 
Polynesians has been attained by bringing to perfection the rude 
arts and institutions natural to the savage state, that of the Micro- 
nesians has resulted from sim plifying. 7 ada ec 
picoars circumstances, the des pp tomate 


important fields now ci open for saad at research 
Dr Prichard considered it evident that these tribes were a branch 
of the Malayo-Polynesian stock, probably more nearly allied to 
van row sandy than to the ey cera ve people, and that their manners 
The relation ition of the M Malayu- Sorensen er Erte of 
other regions has never been 
alone has endeavoured to connect them dg, atin gt hance, an 
races, Bunsen merely indicatea'a: belief that the Malay “ bears 
the characters of the Rat leealah branch of the Japhet family, 
lat he does not advert to Bopp’s enquiries nor enter on the 
subject himself. To Leyden the Malaya seemed in its original 
formation to have beg en monosyllabic like the Indian languages. 
He conebderelbttiag -wadot tte three glossarial portions was 
connected not only with the other insular languages but with some 
of the monosyllabic, as the Burmese and Siamese, while the 
inajority of the ‘words, at least in the maritime dialects, were 
| borrowed from the Sanskrit and the Arabic, the simpler and 


: more essential being however indigenous, or rather corruptions 


— ee eee se fe tee 


some connection with the old in langu which however 
im his report to the British Association ie eam as still more 


in the | ing remarks, * They as Dr Prichard reported 
sh rey ri ee pr ct 
observation,” fh adds, “to b ee them is that th 

ofien partake more ot lew of the Polynesian Whether hz 


arises @ by the Papuans of the Polynesian 
vocabulary has not been determined, tho h most persons incline 
to this last opinion,” Bunsen considers Papua is an 


Prove to be a degenerated one. Mr Crawfurd has declared that 
the negro tribes of the Archipelago have different languages and 
that they all differ completely from those of Madagascar. A 
strong physical resemblance between the Papuas and the natives 
of iam Africa has long been remarked, and it hae naturally led 


the Malagasis ; 80 strong, not only in per n but in habits 
traditions, ts to shew them tobe ofthe sane mace, Acne 
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gits mnvakin tne loan bcag te mama nae 
I su ion that to one y, a 

Fay deg Pie ng os oan time to time Been saiet 
but not of suit decided pay egpaeail or amity of origin, Si 


to lead to any positive inferences as to co 
Stamford. es considered it etd the t Dy fe 
qngmally Sawer sovwarta ‘the cae feo that quarter 


af Sen oh ag Siam and China, yim Ae 
c on : 
ri te lowing gener remar subject 


of the shes ot each whe alia Cee ealahe aoc coe 
é tribes o wi | tracts is 
Woche pig "sc sid mor themselves and from the rest 


iy traits speiple cic Pal patie mmetdlyg, 3 
the insular tribes with those of the adjacent main-lands, idee 
satisfactory proof that the islanders are dewended from the conti- 


inhabitants of the South . mente cigs which énclose 


it on the western side. The ae where human 
tribes exist plainly allied eee native r nal on greta is the 


south eastern extremity pile ips! sah on the remarkable pro 


which may be as a pres on ¢ 
eal fete the odes Onna aaa “5 not at can 
al “habit talent tracts, who are 
in. physical characters, and who bear a 
reresbivnne, $0, ecne Haat thas hee te Gast 
hag tee aig cig Reet 
these races came, It must however he observed that 


the natives of the adjacent is are believed, ap 
sufficient gee to have been ly colonies 
islands.” was still more im with a sense of 
the extreme darkness of the early history of the tribes of the Ar- 


foie He remarked in 1820,—In the present state of know- 
fear we must pronounce that the origin of the nations 
WEE inkehit The Tedise ita ons buried in le 
Sines) 8, baal Ages. seerions, Chen Sat te 
In, 4 pepen fn De veeoelt Seve zetotend the primary jaakeiinged. 


1 tribes to 5. Eastern See oon a te 
Indian Archipeingy Vol 2 3 Econo bine pydoenns | 
shetgh of Beate’ Yok Hite Mie tea pscend bi thoorpeee L remarked 

valence of Indonesian civilt and customs | ots the Eetthee borotene 
of eo Te It will be seen rig the sequel how ‘a tee _ me blige 
views indicated in the above papers. - f 7 
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indigenous plants ‘and animals of the country they’ inhabit” 
An attempt has recently been made by M ME DRickal to give 
Polynesia an entirely new place ‘in the ethnology of the world. 
He declares that ‘the Polynesian civilisation is original, and 


ie pees Africa on the other where it 


: 3 a 
‘there doubtless are, and perhaps there are few possible 
peter of most of the difficulties i that have not 
Seoe athe: peat Coctaey CMON Sle vegion dt pose Iv 
t at curiosity w its ve 
universally Helibal a i ator oil Sensing Halt Ge aber 
of Wienipting 63° ley Mt broader andy it posible, «beter deind 
Bai! Soeur easier will not be wasted, 
‘As “this fertility of speculation has ‘arisén’ Chiefly from a 
barrenness of facts; it is obvious that an extension of our data 
is the ‘true ‘means of removing the subject from the field of 


Be ces lp , and se of B Pesiemieny 
fv mostly on a smaller scale. T iave Waived foc, Dutch cers 


pre genorally I 
ate nh vd ra of the Philipine langeages 


uiries into the 
Sai Sika esarariies OF in ‘iuatie et, Ys k by a 


the true requirements and difficulties of the subject, and serve 
as a useful for task proved 
to be larger than I had anticipated, and it has somewhat retarded 


my main pursuit, With a view to ascertain generally the position 
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" of the insular lenguages with reference. to. others, I compa | 
the structure of those of which I; had some knowledge wi 
Deum Chine cain lettin, Oler nly Afsin . 


and American groups, and made a ive vocabulary of 
= ile more than "30 words of 135 of the 1 o-Pacific 


ae 

jap the- : | 
Se ol tates tas 

of more full data shews to. what extent 
or, extended, Even. to. draw) all, the ¥ 
vocabulary which it is capable of 


an 
In brie 
res 


pe 

may, een feat allude. to the 

tabolans, sod \apaioonref wih taonsas -MarndenCzumnd,ond 
* I have ack: au shi Slt taal shit 9 bey Wea i avenue as 


whieh are not accessible to For several 
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Humboldt than eceasion may seem to call for, itis froma fear — 
that the ees tena Se oe nee Seer interfere 
ith the fr the o 


ethnology, when I vour to form a just estimate of the 


o wf Baten at nan scant eng of facts of: 


which he was in possession at the time of promulgating them ; and 
T believe the new data which I shall by it time have communi 
cated, will tend, in a considerable measure, to revoncile some of 
the more im) ortant opinions where ‘are discordant. An 
Ti nulls: Detae Pronk, Grote onl justice to many other 

English, writers, much 
of the more essential matter of whose contributions will be em- 
bodied in the part of this enquiry. 
wenn be gath Lae Ge 
hat ye hen a ait the Kinds of evidence which foe 
available. The languages have been partially com and the 
bey! ener ger earls. ie surfice, have n sufficient 
- a eg thirst sae ot be we religion But, 
er ira escriptions 
cone tal other chabacteristite of Ja Savaugncant 
Pol have been given, er ra ai create a8 @ 
whole, nor have those of all the riba; barbareos end ‘civilled, 
been seemared with a view to ascertain whether any positive 


fundamental connection can be traced amongst 
As a sufficiently ae ry 
wk ethnology, and the nature and ulties of its is not 


lly prevalent, see beige “es it has hardly 
into ito shape, it will be has hardly et en on themublen, 


hdl wll cefienos 9 Cas Hadies Anctipctegoy ence repeantion 
for Seertoelidc botoe t, Is/will eave touch digtaaion hereater tf the 
mind of the reader embraces, at the commencement, a more 


ee Cues anit of such enquiries than many are 
and it he can bi ; himeelf to contemplate 


the the, posaibity of the of the proving to be 

pred ac and complex he may have hitherto supposed. 
Ethnology, in its etymo | and narrowest sense, is the science 

ethnological en, Crawfurd’s ay, more ola ai or Crit oc oe 
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ta aurea pstaneyOese28 
we investigate the Oceanic, the African or the European nations. 


com 
pared, most of the human elements of its essentia} laws,—that is, so 
much as.relates to man only.and, not, to the physical character of 
the habitable globe,—must be discoverable from thestudy ofeven a, 


single , if pibened _with & dae combination of mental and, 


‘ 


| peculiar, action. amongst the people we are 
observing, and so cannot rise to t ciiuic view of tho-t at all; 
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or we generalize too much or too’ abstragtly strastly, and draw purél 
| eal pain “oe ethnic conclusions, at te tact 
: eris. is tic : l > r ulciny | ae . 
ote the tain assaf the aoe sak | 
Por ‘th y of 'ariy given région the first requirement isa 
sulendeernaipon oa chs tea as pecan 
eonnected regions, as it exists at present and hase ‘in Tecent or 
‘historical times. “This embraces the geographical limits and thenum- 
proereh of its location, and its rela- 
‘tons of all kinds to interm’ surrounding ¢ 1 inore distant tribes. 
The environments of the race this ascertamed, the Individual man 
must be described in his pliysiological and n ‘characteristics 
‘and in his aire. Theme ¥ in all its peculiarities of foiniation 
on, the ‘relative position of its members, its Inbotits 
‘its amusements, must next be studied. The agg¢lomeration of 


ae 
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the intellectual character and the course in which it has been deve- 
] is @ agp tan ry st ugintance with the wey, be al not my 


A oi to enquire en Gaeenenal of any of 
the facts mae oes an ah ape 
indicated, we find that very little light is. to be obtained in the 


history of the ‘cular tribe. It suggests numerous enquiries but 

it! Tagg Tf we confine our attention to it, the great 

eat cena’ tea tiara atk met tivaie ie 
thus 


impenetrable antiquity. But although each race, when 
Pct iy. lg 
yc fra te it with other races. Te pay etl 


eae {Sioa 

istory, sometimes merel y. forming a in that of a general 

indigeas development, “but often Svaget to other races and 

regions. We find it necessary, iy be he cc 

apa eg races a probability, and Passiility, 
physical, re tet cht esta asta 

ing ach th hiary, which at some era in the past, separates 

Halt hoon ‘We must even be prepared to find 

me np i leuleacles enh Weck Gets ne 
y ties and mental tenden ind w erive 

© habits from numerous distinct sources. 


aver 15 great complexity and sas some anys in our 
pare Dio primer nese and 8 at present 38 no reason 
ign ies Fe cloud will ever be se see tight But much is 
even now, being accomplished. which ht on the 
ancient movements and. relations of tg gel 
considers what geology was at Wr tant todlseaelviad kes tae 
done for it in a sing seperation, vid spdaige te any but 
that of a confident expectation of a similar advance m 
before. the pfesent ,qgneration shas. closed. its labours. If the 
whole science be a necessary result of the nature with which 
man is endowed and the very varied physical characteristics of the 
globe, if its laws be in constant operation wherever human tribes, 
or families,—which are undeveloped tribes,—exist, it is clear that 
our researches will bring to light no facts which a science based on 
observation of the present and historical times, will not account for 
pro hg el, a number of other facts. pty ne 
world was possessed by numerous races as it is at t, must 
have eu! wietual'talsteks come entenee alanis uacdhat tabi 


ei. tee 
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clearly established in the ,pre-historic time of any one nation give 
us, as it were, a footing in that era of the world. We may be 
surrounded by darkness which faint glimmerings only may preree 


I 
for a time. But when we have made advances to other points 


nections. . 
The only entrance to, this ancient world is through the’ present. 
We cannot understand the true value or bearings of archaic fact#, 
unless our minds be imbued with a just sense of the nature and 
operation of the various ethnic forces which are ruling mankind 
now, as they must always have doue. We must an by making 
ourselves acquainted with the causes and extent of the influences 
‘exercises on nations, and which nations 

hough the historic period is a very con- 
Indian Archipelago, it happens, from the great num- 

ber of distinct tribes und the favorable position of many partic peo 


mutual contact. In none pr 


origi. have caused partie 
of power, or rather of barb 


mn, 
quent special papers contain a mass of i facts. 
+ 9 
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in some fact that is now mapEeee Ethnic operations are slowly 
SENG 0p, la: get, pemenne, wh ich must have the most important 


influence on the cniton ofall it aes Social changes, 
wie pager ge miei of Sotsaed bebine 
intermixture | ow aftment its, 
ideas and | on i ones, the still more subtle and 
complex influence exerted by the mere presence of foreign colonists 
and tradera more powerful and.civilieed than an indigenous race, 
all this is in progress before Gar ayia, ad lis HME Obese aad 
description rg al et a ciliguibe ee of ethnic pings capable 
ti times, and 


European civtisctions’ no other region does the =r 
fully preserve the pat et per gty wearer on 
A non road and safe a foundation for a knowledge of 


The influences of ph i ag the most 
priest ehe fee Te is these 


er a By as Nps oan ti would have been physically 
sega or mautual intercourse would have prevented 
permanent deviations in intellectual culture 


, as he still Pp 

valley booms the cradle of tribe and s nursery of a . 
In regions like thdse of Eastern Asia every geographical ex- 
‘fepeon nts teaser, Mipanetic’. is equivalent, in 
this era, to a new creation. growth of communities “<r 
few families is impossible save in rare spots which confine wander- 


ings within narrow limits, and at the same time favour the growth 
population. Whether therefore there was originally bat a 
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single pair or many distinct families one , OF 
ao pai HER stocks with as yg rege Sap 
the physical character of the surface pe gps me voles in the 
course of time, have predominated and fe) the ethnology is 
conformity wi nerd fae oe ination 
suppose the counteracting influences of arts Piees Moog to 
. have been inspired, or developed with supernatural ae 
The observation of the existing 0 operon af trent Pi 
a is ios cco are te a know So) 
eo emonstrated resent aspect ©) oes 
semee’ i essentially the seme as ge it must have had for 
many thousaady ae yy ropes period antecedent to the 
e thus. enabled to carry back the great 
a : pg Saal ape cifeos yp bien 
remotest, period to Ww any ¢ evidence can poss uct 
us. Whatever influences of this kind we can now obecie f 
ion, the same operated on its ip hag inhabitants in all elisha 


c can ounce what the effects of a iautee o coun 
and i lint od noc d tribe } long inhabiting at 
any cptch, of the pas : 


a haais of all cars uiries is thué an ethnic geograph which, 
while i bee bars recial comes i 


differences ‘thes 
civilisation, 0 


be that of the lowest condition ‘ whioh’ Avicait parang hats 
living in a state of freedom. In this man is still nomadie and no 


° Py changes in climate effected by the human race tae fo be tken int 


agen ar ee ar oo porch ice 
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society beyond that ofa few families is formed, but his wanderings 
are confined to a limited tract, Tt has greater adyantazes than 
other places he may have visited or than surrounding tracts, or 
he cannot lay Phage ase Cachet eke hin 
es. ty of egress may be greater at 
poe Th ha from some strong temporary im impulse, or ne- ‘ 
, forced ee into it, the recollection or tradition of the ° 
itis, by the Iapse of time, may prevent his 
feat oor the tribe may be debarred by the 
suits of sjeatous or hostile ones from pursuing their chipset 

iF in. the course of its wanderings, it has encountered strange tribes 
and suffered from their attacks, it may cen remain in a tract 
which it finds to be sohated.” The boundless nomadic spirit which 
is inconsistent with any location and any. ey epment, and in 
which man bas no ane telation to a particular « district than the 
tiger who veniy 4 gh it lingering for a time if he finds food 
ag y Asaiped tot od either by the charactet of a 
or by the pen of other tribes. The loca- 
tions ales tity to ry seats by the operation of cither of 
these causes, vary with the nature of the pt ca a rahal 


Asia and Oceanica there are probably several 


n Eastern 
thousnds of such primary locations of tribes. the va moun- 
tainous and bal tracts covered with dense for these seats are 


Pera incest ethan Tn others, while the obstacles ) 8 to constant 


eA rice, pe tong hog papal 
sional or accidental contact. In these, different clans or | 
' i miles considerable alliance, but with the 
Pee waa ee recs 
af steel me, estrang- 
Mata pai interest and fear 


ostility are aeeas'o 
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sane rane tek of the land, Wise ah dint wa, 
although sufficient! y epirated produce distinct tribes, are united 
hy the of stragglers and fugitives gr eo wander 


ing from one to a ae theregionso he 
migrations of the same iat and of ekeaay iver ba river Bahia, 
fea she sea basins and oceanic or monsoon districts. Even 


migratory causes in a long period of ti ay ety 
cnadnate cee faint i in tay places and 


allows it to have one direction. Tt flows from one tribe wi 
ia Baie aon the 
latter to the former. 


With civilisation the geography of region assum 
a new aspect. Features hee I dparetre or Hive) of Hovis 


ony an ciinest ox pepeenl infigencs, Raw of great import- 
_A. new series. of districts arises of which the aided 
2 a te are determined, in great measure, by the nature of the 


% rm ee een a a, 
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civilisation, and the mental character of the tribes who rho pone it. 
. The more regular expansion of these districts is eaused nie mae 
| gradual improvement of the ort, the birth of commercial na 
tion, ie growth of knowledge, and the uent loss ts 
prejud ee - and timidities whi ‘aren by iso Hoo or con 
| cal experience. But arts are advanced far more 
sere alee is acquired, or boldness and enterprise ae ke for 
fear and the tyranny of habit. Hence the expansion of the district 
is exceedingly slow, Nations often remain for ages endowed with 
the power, without acquiring the will, to take possession of it i Ps 
a its extent. There are other less constant and more tiga bet 
nfluences than arts and the desire of traffi Which. neh onl accele- 
cae although they ma po retard, the ent of the 2 district, 
but give, it different boundaries from those rie, it has for com- 
paeren apd Bice grove The predatory spirit, ambition and religion 
og which often carry the civilised nation 
ah Sap range its oma world, and bring it 
with tribes which commerce alone would neyer, or hp some 
ages, have sought out. 
Each develo pc i nage he the ethnic worlds and obliterates 
Bava of the ancient py he lian gtr 
nha reached ig to Timi bd an rse has been 


A A 


te mone “pea. iad distinct yep omnes Tis. post 
| until : ve been built, and navigation. sorared ° : 
that. these _bour pet ete civcum- 


“ag ayaa ‘heen ad asim eee 
rs heck andr of ca 
neo oe cn 

pases ed 
mankind become one in  Snuellocspal ond scientific culture, and 


——s 


all 
every new qenceteeai thet 2 peck Gees 
| oaliee Roti eee. i onl aha en whe fr bere 
ible to the distribution on and characters or enemy Sed 
; whi at the same time, the conv 
tions of barbarous tribes by ci sa tap acd shew 
that he work ofan and oberon rep p , 
a te eee ae _ ady 
. been swept awa Others, in the course one gw 
have lost many of the habits of Before 
| Captain Cook's work is seventy years pi ma religion 
; 


penctiated by tnlussose auéecouvoy ring tom sre a eo 
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and manners of England meet us in the Indian Archipelago in the 

of Polynesians, who have received them through h America." 

We have considered physical geography as prescribi laid 
which nations occupy in different stages of advancement, the 

munication between different seats, and the inorbieg of 

many into one, but to gain a correct idea of € operation of geo- 

graphy as @ whole on mankind as a whole, we must view the 


W which dave Por ig Sg big pct 
dana ount intluence.on the history of man, These 
are certain of the same tracts that, first connect races or serve | 
wide seats tr Ud oh eae a consist of all 
open spaces man, plata he 
being continuously inhabited by him 
connects distant, 


of the Malay Peninsula afforded the only, route opt which it could 
be traversed. Of all these Mebrars most important are the 
oceanicy. Itis these only that are eof giving to an advanced 
ie ellenties universal dominion, In earlier ages the 


sisieel In every e maritime , ethnologist must 
himself thorough eo pray The ve aaa 
currents, whether ical or irregular, that now carry the 


or canoe where its occupants wish, or hurry it away papery 
course, exerted the same motive power in all periods of the human 


inj bee wich pom or bats 

Phy Sess pdaeeappler piatertien 
accident of pind a monny anaes AG) asp Sek Ayal iy 
lation to a district previously uninhabited single pair can 


originate a race. We are early obtainin aie tacts ox Gceanten 
rapeing i conf the depen gy paver » It has been 
stem Tm ath Singur he it ie. Their 


speech were calculated to make.a 
a after a purentl of tbe acoomnt of Cooks reception and death at Howell 
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far more influential than was formerly supposed, and it is now quite 
certain that in the earliest stage of maritime art, that of rude — 
canoes or even rafts, families may be borne to sea and saved on 
distant coasts. Reduce the p: sb ap of pie aah shoes an a 
if a may, the lowest wil to people shores and ar- 

sla goes ‘of the Indo-Pacific Ocean.* 
jt is essential to a correct’ undetstanding of the method in 
which I intend to treat the ethnology of the Awhipidege, that the 
above views of the necessary dispersion of mankind and multiplica- 
tion of separate tribes, and of their necessfiry reunion, by natural 
causes, shonld be kept constantly i in mind, I will recapitulate them 
in a more abstract form 

~ The habitable surface of the globe eng of limite exten, nnd 
mankind being capable of multiplication by 
it follows ta whatever site normal centres: assumed, 
their expand mferences must meet and successive centres of 
nszitnilation be Sessa, from the more powerful of which influences 
will radiate til the whole human mass become ethnically homo- 
foe “After all allowances are made for physical ee 
iversities of organisin atid character, and destructions of tribes, a 
certain average rate of progression mast remain, and the results 

will be ultimately the same however much the rate be diminished. 


become secluded or perish, but others pro 2 or receive new 

influences, ete) in action the old. A jniform ing of ideas, 

fa he gi scientific and artistic, that has become fixed over 
the globe, em nao rent and its continuity broken, but the 
very energy that it, barbaric as its first character ma: 

be, will become the cradle of a nev end higher civilisation which 


py cay | 
ethnic locations which must at one time have filled 
the Archi and Eastern . _ many still, remain im the 5 


pai ffuené of f more civilised tebe. ee 


Ret euapanis 
Tt st neve be otek "ceed ann vent 
of human development Srom the the 


a 
yt see Wi an re en ei ep 
parts of the world, and frequently in the same district 
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"amd that the moral seclusion of the most -retired and? unaltered 
tribes, has been the more ‘to fear or antipathy than to positive 
rete phe «5 ion. In every’ such’ wth Mee 2B 


found per te of boner 
from other tribes. The only places where anyibage tes | 


seclusion is now to be sought, are towards the heads of g¢- ave 

basins in jungle covered and thinly Rew ip districts. The eom- 

mercial, predacions and of the more civilised 

Indonesian races leaves none he smaller islands atid river 

‘basins unexplored. “indeed tell us of wild races tiv the 

interior of the Malay and of Sumatra’ whom t ; | 
rarely see and who fly "foun their sight. But the consistency 
which different narrators, in different countries, furnish are with | 


iron hands and othenaupersanarel ebare sristics, shews that these 
exist only in traditionary faith. ‘There are howevei some races $0 
very timid and wild, that even the Binua liave but « limited : 
intercourse with them. It is more probable that sone’ of the 
tribes near the great watershods in the interior of Borneo will be ‘ 
found to be in a considerable degree isolated, although even this is 
doubtful. The aborigines“of the interior of the great Kahayan 
wales do ne Fae know any tribes more inland save those of 
Pari who, they’ hat et «fee dh nt ag 
perio for a reourse constantly subsists between 
them and thsi ooestediagbonrs wl though heads are the 
chief booty, living women’ may be occasionally made ra 
In Sumatra all the pest lands of the interior have long been | 
occupied by civilised tribes, and the less favorable tracts are’ no- 
whyse!a0; pxteehivevand Tin a oc an el ; 


bang and se eg a | 


a 


Many ~ of the smaller islands not only in rm bit 
along the west coast of Sumatra, are each inhabited by several 
independent tribes, but the civilisation is too great in most of therm 
to admit of the existence of isolated families; and the islets which, 
from, their position, have not attracted ‘colonies of the i improved 
races, and remain in the possession of mde tribéa likietths ‘Telain- 
janes, ate either occasionally ‘visited or habitually frequented for 

by Bugis or Malayan praus. The interior of 8, Eastern Asia’ 
presents wider blanks:than the Archipelago, but there is no reasot 
to believe that any completely isolated trites'will bu’ found in it. 
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Every wild or alpine region which it contains is surrounded, and 
often ially. ponsinianiis, te eam of the four great civilised 
peoples who are spread over all its more fayoured and much of its 
more mountainous and inhospitable tracts. Some of the Khunung 
and other. wild tribes towards the north and north-east of the basin 
of the Irawadi, may be completely mountain-locked and shut in 
from all « but it ismere probable that even they are every- 
where. pS indireetly in contact with the Tibetans or Mung- 
fan on the one.side and the Singfu and Khamti on the other. The 

alley of the M i contaims several tribes speaking distinct 

i , and it is probable that other districts in.the less known 
parts of the mountain lands between the Jrawadi and the Brahma- 


certain th iow cannot exist in this region. Inthe nomadic 
tribes of Aus! alia we have instances of a certain e of isolation 


tribe is evidently modern, and it is only amongst the Papuanesians 
that an ancient isolation is possible. We know too littlé of them 


that 
the region, both as to lands and winds, tends to counteract the 
maritime rudeness of the race, and it will be extraordinary if the 
usual consequence of a better acquaintance with an insular people, 
the discovery of an intercourse between it and other islands, does not 
follow in the case of every tribe of a race which has spread itself 
ever all the limits of the southern monsoon. 
The larger 


sion of canoes, are still so common in the Archipelago that we must 
reserve their enumeration till we describe the different tribes. It 


in its history and present | 
for itself in the ethnography of the region. ; 

The next districts are eminently those which have determined 
the internal migrations of the region and the diffusion of foreign 
races or their influences, These are the seas of the Archipelago, 
which are again united into wide regions by winds, Fer all our 


fluences 
river basin in the sent popu, still so mach that is peculiar 
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4 

| 

more important enquiries they are of paramount importance. Their | 
i ‘<a je By have exercised a power over 


an interest 
no other region peopled by tribes in the same stages of advance- 
ment. Apooaget ibeaabtuae whose ethnic influence has been in 
operation during all historic times and is uninterrupted at the 
henge day, we shall particularly advert to the China, Malacca, 
Java, Mangkasar, Sole, Mindoro, Molucea, Banda, Papua, Jilolo- 
Papnan, Papua Aussie and oa re pey seas, and the 
are seas of Johore, the Transjavan or Timorean chain, 
the Bisayan group, the Moluccas, Eastern Melanesia and of the : 
different Polynesian and Microriesian groups.” All these basins | 

® Note on the necessity distinct foal hnographica 

Wishes Sion the st Still be adopter inthe sarod af tine hie ie 
vf » the ono purely geographical t { 
a : 


raphica), and when it receives an ethno : 
it embraces all the tribes in the region 
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By the coasts, winds and currents of the Indian and Pacifie Oceans 
the Archipelago again forms a px ill wi icregi 


lung th wer cs from tia ast spast of Barton to New Guifeds, 
ao Nee Gui of trom Balt tthe Timor ut group The itera 
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it with Africa, Arabia, Persia, India and Burmah. On the other it 
advances as a great insular band far into the Pacific, merging in 
the remote and wide Polynesian region and fronting the whole 
eastern coast of Asia, with which its connection is assisted by the 
numerous islands of Micronesia stretching up to the Japanese Ar- 
chipelago, while by the Formosa-Philipine nok it unites with the 
coast of the Chinese empire in fo the western boundary of - 
the North Pacific. Although we are far from thinking that the 
ethnic relation of Polynesia to America is of the nature maintained 
by some authors, we must not overlook the fact that the western 
coast of America is connected by the Pacific basin with all ita 
other bounding lands, and that, as in other great ethnic regions, 
the whole is united by alliances, direct and indirect, some proving 
communications before the historical period between particular 
districts now pen isolated from each other, and others 
indicating midiaal actions still more remote, and having a far wider 
operation, ethnically if not geographically. The region embraced 
by this class of alliances, uniting the oceans on each side of the 
Tudo-Polynesian islands, may be termed the Great Oceanic region. 
The continents of the Old and New Worlds surround iton all 
sides save the south, and it includes directly the countries lying on 
its borders, and indirectly all those that are ethnically connected 
with them, As ethnology advances it will probably be found that 
this region will enlarge, till its influence reaches the ancient 
northern tribes of the Euro-Asiatic continent through the peasy 

part 


of Mid-Asia, and thus becomes coincident with the 


of the globe. Researches into the Finnish and earliest Mediterra- 


nean languages already point to this result. 

These great busing have several subordinate ethnic regions to 
which it is necessary to advert if we desire to trace to their 
sources the successive foreign elements that have been introduced 
into the Archipelago, The principal one in the North Pacific is 
that which is surrounded by the Japanese, Luehuan, Meiakoshima, 
Formosa, Philipine, Palos, Oluthy, Marianne, and Bonin 
groups. On the 8, Ei. it merges in the Micro-Polynesian band ; 
on the 8. W. it constitutes a portion of the Indian Archipelago ; 


district, being ethnically a commion portion of the archipelago an 
the conti a This Peninsular district again enters onthe west into 
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the eastern one of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The latier is in- 
ti ap Praeerlaiert ete a the Hoag, ant frst 
the-srine nein 1 fata Caan and powerful eastern 
civilisation owes its development. 

The Tibetan.district* unites all the preceding ones, connects them 
with “econ plateau of Mid Asia, and abuts on the eastern ex- 
ve? the primitive Iranian region 

The next et of the Indian Oceanic basin is that of the 
Bay of Bengal or do-Malayan £ Sea which unites the western mar- 
gin of the China-Mi basin with the eastern sea board of India. 
As the rivers of the Indian Peninsula connect it closely with the 
western marginal districts, the watershed being near the Indo- 
African sea, while the basin of the Ganges has its head nearly in the 
same longitude, we ‘may consider the eiereftie Mtdacoshenile 
ofthis region. It contains theretore the district of the Malacca 
the eqns districts of the northern tree of the ai versie 


the area Dekhan end ‘Singulese rojection od the 
western margi! “districte, India is = with the Tibeto- 
Indonesian region, landward by the passes of the Himalaya, the 


Asamese valley ath ener tof this lower Brahmaputra 
basin, and oceanically and winds of Corti! of ee 
By the latter it has joo? wnrier pervade dent connection with 


the insular portion that of the Tad 

The next is that of the eee 
of the Indus- arin marginal district of Beluchistan, the 
longitudinal one nee "by the Persian Gulf and the basin of the 
Euphrates, the southern Arabian district, that of the Red Sea, and 
= eee eet ne 

uphrates an are or 
then the ancient civilisation of the Mediterranean and the Nile 
spread their influence into the Indian region, while the former 
was itself the seat of a great archaic development of ititellect 
and art. By the Indo-Africean sea and its winds all these 
districts are connected, directly and ween with each other 
and with the western coast of India. The Indian Peninsula, enter- 


« Typ relations of this important dart (central ethotcally ns wel as geogra 
phically) to all 8. E. 2 Aaland to Asin Wil be dared in wit oatty 


-tiets, and their 
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ing tote eG siaetiiced waitin Disa. Sn! sears Sy 

middle of the ocean that separates the Transitidian from the African 

region, is placed so as at once ethnically to attract or be attracted 

by both, and to be affected by the great developments and moye- 

ments along the: southern continental districts from, the Ganges to 
@ 


the Nile. ethnic region of the Indian Ocean may thus be 


considered as embracing at all periods the eastern districts of Africa 
deere dntaien slat piston of Mipdeatln ottttary a 
Pao ay is the great middle plateau o , but undary is 
a permanent one, and the southern region has niany 

Se riche diame tication dla wn dal as with the 
Euro-Aftican basin of the a We — we ieee 
attempt any investigation e various 

na different slstions to each other, although we 
shall hereafter give a general classification of them with e- 
ference to their comparative inaccessibility and seclusion, Some, 
like man of the Arabian table lands, from the femotest times to 
which either history or ethndlogy can yet go back, have confined 
and —— eigen Tat et Cee a ford ne 
being easy of access, or from lying on or near the ethnic ways, 
that they have been incessant oscar fre the intrasion a 
influences. Some, guarded by formidable barriers and almost map- 

chable on one side, have great passes and vallies, mountainous 
isthmuses or seas, which connect them with the tdistricts on 
ihe other, The rélative geographical positions differ widely 
from the ethnic, The connection between the: races st the two 
extremities of the vast : -of Asia, is greater than that between 
the Tibetans of the pper Indus basin and their nei eter thin 
Siah Posh of the Hindu Kush; cas se ms 
lly nemree-saalll x8 coed, ius of Europe, Si pry 
cally nearer to rivers of the Archi , and even 
to numerous countries over the wholeglobe, than to Jabiniba; who 
live within twenty miles of us in the jungles of Battam. So in early 
ages while, in many regions, the of the seaboard districts 
and Pet river basins could have hardly any knowledge of 
the inner highlands and their wild and scattered men, their rela- 
tions with each other must have extended over long lines of coast, 
and their influence been carried, from time to time, to new worlds 
washed by the same sea which had nurtured their infant ns 
tion. At present it is enough to draw Uitciinie tor tetas 
numerous varieties exist both in the character and extent of the 
districts and in their relations; that the latter at any one time, 
and far more when considered historically, are often exceedingly 
complicated ; that the Indian Archi is connected more or 
rs fay ee the whole of the region of the Indian Ocean ; 
an t 


begun to creep ai its coasts, a: Tinks of the ethnic chain which 


eee - oe = ts oe 


—_, 


pen 
districts must have been destroyed, the man of one been led 
cast into another, and language and customs been diffused far 
wide. To the Indian ethnologist it must be left to trace out 
net work of radiating ethnic lines which spread over t 


Fee 


the primitive but the nt non-[ranian occupants first « 
in it; what districts they have oceupied ; and h 
where that civilisation arose which, before the entry of the 
manical race, had given a common to so 

southern Indie. With every step that is made into the past 
explorers of the ethnology of any portion of southern 


= 
HEE 


ESE 
a Fe, 


fundamental of mind and The subject is still 
obscure, but the power of physical geography in developing ethnic 
varieties is w tained, and we must attribute most of the 


and to the different degrees and modes in which tribes, coming 
from dissimilar regions ee with them dissimilar constitu- 
tions and characters, are affected by it. Ason all other sides of 
ethnology, so here also we see the national growing out of the 
individual developments, so that'the elements of a sound kn 

of the relation of the national characteristics to the national region, 
must be drawn from ee ce ie received a form : 
—that embracing the development of the infant mind by contact 
with the ex world,—the results of the different aspects and 
active influences of nature in different native seats,—the gradual 
Ayre Hs of hereditary — thus er the vary- 
ing limits of its perpetuation migrations to the many strong 
pi Rarer ions which the world affords, The dibjact oY 
complex, subtle, but it must yield to the spirit of modern 
research and the appliances of modern science. 

Among the wider ethnic enquiries connected with this part of the 
subject, there is one which’ demands in every region our attention. 
Atall periods the continents and the largerislands have been theseats 
of two distinct kinds of ethnic life, the inland and the maritime. To 
the inlanders the sea is either unknown or a subject of wonder 
and exaggerated fears. The pursuits and mode of subsistence 
of the two peoples are widely different, and their habits and ideas 
acquire an equal divergence. In the earlier developments the in- 
landers appear, on the whole, to be more elevated physically and 
mentally, and in most ir the first to lose their wild 
le 
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habits, to fc ania. attain constant su of food and 
cio, hence goo ion, rach pee se har 
peti ay A half animal starved, ichthyo- 
phagi. After the whole "Tand has been pervaded by civi 
Reeisislive ¢oaq. dition) on between the inland and seab 
however being shared by the cities and 
ears Se p68 ihe ene ga interior. The former 
te purely native, and possess a much et 
‘We do not everywhere find ah ecto are 
ny the Semitic race in its two 
Sidon, Babylon, and probably Adon? ea 
ood bnpary the plains Tdumea s Job, in Palestine « David, 
wer. alifa dsnbion table land cfarr4l poodeal ea ious 
eri ee arte ee cee the 
trading towns and their corrnptions, But the Archipelago has its 
contrasts too, and none are more striking than that of the two 
Spar eae. Comcntnents of the Malayn then, ane -en:the Mie 
Sinkara amongst the Sumatran mountains, and the other on the 
paw, oF Ae Geese ighwey “00 the Malacca iStell, the. sscond 
po spa the first partly so, and both long since arrested and 


as eh endeavoured to lay a phical basis for our 
Yoon , We may next oo ema aie different facts 
involv. in ba human developments in the Eastern regions, and to 
ascertain bp spring ammmncdiatcly from, our common nature = 


in the. or race where they arose, The first step 
cat Resear eee 
istic by itself, following it through all the tribes in the region, and 
gaining a coereenenive ‘ds of the modes and varieties of its 
developments, and, as far as | possible, of their eauses and relations, 
The facts observed i 
now to be viewed together as revelations of the same printiples, 


dencies in which they originate. It is obvious that this connected 
and comparati yh Ge of many nec 3 a 
is an essential inary to satisfactory into 
histories of particular races, Without it we Se of the 
weight and bearing of a characteris. ic, 6r combination of character- 
istics, which we may find in any race that becomes the subject of 
our special investigation. A structural form, a word, or a custom, 
fe epart ter ow tee Faget 
er ay 


linguistic oe aon cpio of te pw, la and 
Eastern Asia and Oveanica, noticing the more marked resemblances 
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to thee nations which Save ielbck itn, Till ondanvcns a aa! 
mine the geographical extension of the more important ethnic traits 
aod their various forms, and to trace each to its source. This 


osely with the ie baer of the civilisation of 


the Archi oor Ra d of this be better 
en 
able to understand the respective values ae aif ent kinds of 


remote 
r isolated tas iat a conyinci proof of their descent 
ea sit é ‘htane nha bah 
Otter again only view such resemb sn mate 


aaa ‘iplated ta it, or SA patty, result from ‘io intellectual 
ele iy in ell such cases the reaction of the one tendeney 


has never been determi 

to in his ideologic classification, und, pig Fs 

Prichard and Bunsen i ude them in their Turanian and Japh 
somewhat di ully, I shall endeavour to shew what 

their place is, and, at the same time, consider what value the 
linguistic chronology can claim. At present J shall only add that 
no real progress can be made in ethnology w without resting our 
conclusions on a combination of every oui ea of ethnic 
evidence. Connections and relations can ered by pur 
one branch of the subject by itself. Bat re no approach cn be made 
to a historical ethnology without an tier 
res mpeg va Vote 
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o as awhole, In the course of thousands of years many of the 
seats of the Archipelago must have been subjected to 
numerous foreign influences, some special, others em many 
shores and tribes, some ne feeble and others deeply oy ft 
the common or wide spread influences vary as to d 
extent in different seats, this, combined with the succession of 
special ones, must Caaahly’ sive «presi paolbriy ter cake 
bulary of each people. 
Lastly we must view the region and its nations as a whole, and 
jay together the existing evidence tending to throw light on its 
ethnic history, on the oe and civilisation of the different races 
that have flourished in it from primeval times or come into it from 
lands, and on the influence that has been exerted on it from 
time to time by new ethnic developments and civilisations, whether 
indigenous or imported. Here we shall be able to bring into 
one view th leading types of the insular developments, and show 
some tribes have remained in a stagnant savage condition for 
thousands of years, while others near them have been changed and 
civilised by a succession of influences, fora and native, 
tig Naphon "WHA be HULDA by Thad coecoptice ot tad eae 
r at conception of the requirements 
of the subject dt ecta thus indicated in Mp manner, 
To Gk rote Nioed sntyed Se A. A gene- 


ral account = Poni ratege thus: I, The 
lng ie pee Spe Pow yA 
"hh ty U. wa, illage, Clan, or 8 Baie, ot 


andl ka eee ~ntig yernment, social 
pol : ken 1V Th Trib = son vi is ha its 


"tans, la . 
phy of the Veal 2 C, The } Lxhnology of each ply inladeg, 
* = 
C section on 


characteristics and influence of its location and” on its numb 
and a section on its History, embracing an enquiry into the origi 
seat of its primitive ann nee a Me} gion nace’ ot 
mixtures, engraftments of foreign peo ideas, Ww 
other nations in form, customs, fbgusge eal abhor characteristics* 
D. The Ethnology of the region as a whole, 

_ Having placed our readers in possession of this summary of the 


facts a and iad Py 8 it mill be ina posit and 
suggestions | as it to In & ion to 
accompany us in inf fresh h and more full observ ation of particular 


2 An Chere een beihbiiie af aides abtereeed oltiat egatlachede 
8 its ow | or peculiar charac- 
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ethnology of ev oO ante, 264.) Thupdnclecled fie 

this Ge es rier & B me) the Kahayans of 
attas of Sumatra and the Philipine islanders. The 

great iy and Malayan races will, I have reason to believe, 
iar "vith the further illustration ser 8 nee Poa faini- 

y wi Arohipolegp » profound knowledge languages 

of these races, and genius ‘for eomparative philology, render him 
ol on te bt quel fr he ek ; 
may not. raise too ex 0 in 

many of the enquiries which a itraltammnte aman suggest, let 

us advert briefly to the difficulties of the subject. hen we view | 

the Paes ene earnen bale, we are impressed with a 
conviction that our knowledge of it embraces only recent periods. 

No rude unlettered nation can go back with any . wecuracy many 

centuries or even penenenenty save those few which ee 


preserve genealogies ; and the many discre d great blanks 
Se the ban of these, the Makeorsantiuthe bian, ‘putea howitisle 
they can be : Raber toeect ot ig wen ti 


Sceaey ny nian, wast fare been Soa oni We oul 
aed eerroc ks re g then 


tion of even the archuic era ethnology can tell us nothing positive. 
naturally be led to. conclude, far : ‘the historic 


records of the Bee ee eee een 
In Humboldt's peeeinn te Faber # Celtic researches it 


of the eee ne ae of 
iciede i ccemn Cneneae than ordinary jmportance, 


Ss arc eee 
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base of the historic tinse is level. It is everywhere the present. 
Its su the base of the archaic is more full of inequali- 
ties than the surface of the globe itself. Tn most sparts of the 
Indian Archipelago it. descends close w the it. In some 
countries it is several thousands of years in height, and is being 
slowiy’ lied “etllbights by sagdeen teveerchs. It is obvious that 
before there is 2 considerable development of civilisation, there can 
be no remains capable of assuming a historical character after the 


pore with ite Renee oo eae yearly madre probe. 


eon" ape wach & principle of 
seo datlajuciony Sctenyaiarte 
unbroken into new and more remote era in the past, all the 


othenn thet ses Cleaned 17. of leas Gorosoped ate ithed with 
ee eee pans Se ecieae iod, let 
us ourselves to @ comparison 

enables us to conclude : whi cert 


as the Chinese, the ian, the Arabic or the San- 
ekrit, was raver oye a fom family of mankind at the 
dawn of the earliest historic time, for no one of the latter was 
gener another in that time ceases therefore in which 


Sete Tig 


Indien. The same remark spl 10 the “org s of “tle 
the development of the great ata 
a0) og Ro ane ree must 
Jong have ‘preceded the historic age. 

de foe emigre whe a oe Mey ape 
Vth whegeeaihcn tae ric time only, to nations now 


in contact or connection with it, or which have influa it during 
wih the poe ite More exienaive a we shall fied, but it must be stated 
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that time. The antiquity of mankind and the advance that has 
_already been made in ethnology, warrant the conclusion that in 
very considerable region there has heen a great succession of 
foreign ethnic importations, physical, li , artistic ke. We 
re al ively or even conjecture w fir back the human 
history particular regi ion reaches, The historic time alo by 
its far greater civilisation, os Meaplidle te hntnn venta and 
ness of colouring, not only tends to hide the but, by its 
ecorene of the mind, indisposes it to a free and earnest enquiry 


era. 3 
theses nof which we can its present race, or 
lirdhaey om area: ¢'par oag aoeargharrs: yee 
remains or traditions of older races whom the present occupants 
cousider to have been different from their own. This is the case 
in Europe, India, Siberia, Madagascar, America, &c. In the 
remotest Polynesian island such remains are found. In our own 
vicinity many illustrative phenomena are observable now. If the 
t influx of the Rawa from Sumatra into the interior of the 

falay Peninsula is not checked, the Binua will be destroyed and 
and all the south of the Peninsula present only Sumatran 

tribes. in all rude mations the pat rap y becomes dim, confused, 
emapaetes be ats lly obliterated, ‘To attempt therefore to prove 
that any tribe is the first that ever occupied a given region seems 


Paps nie UTI tp ed winapi: fo ap te Fal 

to the pag cpnaaresd of confining ourselves to peal persis 

of me with = neds tan en 2 of the 
us, at every ste the ascent, a : 
condition of the races and ci ions 
in abi oe bickesy 2 or a large part of it. In this consists the 
extreme complexity anil laboriousness of the subject. When we 


our explorations, wa seek. to. determine the connections of the most 
BIA gir Ren le rhea Morblopine), ‘of phish the Socign 


ogous fo 
pendent causes, If we satisfy ourselves that they have too s 
a resemblance Soy sop aegis 
we must often find the same cuatoms Dad at the period hey foreign 
countries with which intercourse was possiblé at oo 
the tribe which immediately bestowed the tea ot 

ees ge Nate ae pet iteelf. or 

been obliterated. The movements of a tend “Ao 

eee eee tie Mei eae roe ni nd 
one time in close relation with the district, te neeeil 

commercial intercourse, way, in the lapse of a few benturies, be 


i 
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separated from it by revolutions in which the district Winot involved, 
and of which its ethnology preserves no direct record. land 
and at sea the historic times present us with several successive 
displacements of one race or one civilisation by another. There 
was doubtless a period when the Ultraindian countries were peopled 
by tribes in a very different state with respect to commerce, 
— position, external power and influence, and civilisation 


geoarally) from that which their present occupants enjoy, and so 


ina, India, the Euphrates, Egypt. has undergone 
changes.. Each, from time to time, has ad 
har Era changs ofthe rate tht scape or eva 


or retrograded. 
in of the connected regions the supremacy 
ea pao the active prt near te oer 


in ne 
Gudea Wtte ono ia pes le to another, complicates the ancien 
history of the Indian Archipe 
The influcnee and activity wd ‘the Hoe: ous Indian nai 
gation and civilisation vary with 
ecommerce. In the hands of one race the eee | 
stimulative and beneficial, In the hands of another it may 
the freedom, unity and power of the native trade. It 
paces; that the intruders should be more civilised thar 
in possession of the commerce, although this has gens 
happened in the Archipelago. In the a yin he world we 
constantly find races of more vigour and co 2 
more advanced in art* than sont Se Toca supreme 
and lucrative monopolies. Thus timid ka 


posh the commerce’ of ‘he feebler navigators. 
uns and the Malays, as they advanced, must haye destr 
the navigation of numerous less powerful tribes, y their monope 
and. predatory spirit.’ At present on the east coast of Celet 
or two states engross the navigation, and they do not now 
beyond the: adjacent islands, because the bolder and more enter- 
piane Ba and Ternatis come to them. Thus too the maritime 
‘inado are becoming extinct from the of 
re Mindenauans. When the colonies of the ‘super 
race have occupied and monopolised the coasts 
rivers, those portions of the older race which aré aopabearied-in 
furnishing wives to the new comers ate driven into the interior 
and lose their maritime habits. Hence in so ge osetia find 
inland tribes who have long lost all know and 
dread the sea. Unless we believe that cor taiiee ae 
we find it, with a marvellous likeness in’ 
customs to foreign tribes, we must allow eae ‘first Giealar 
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patriarchs came by sea antl were in habituated to amaritime 
or fluviatile Aaviension, however rua have been. 
None of the great parpiacions bei te ent have 


Halt Norge: Sg Ooean and the 


earliest era of their predominance, when no other evista to 
obstruct and limit mt hae bc eet om what it became 
afterwards. The e ay Drie ht Se 
and prevalence of asotly he the evidence of tn 
state of things, The successive soreniete of Tranian 

and east must have gradually swept away older races or 
metamorphosed them by a logy a the Maden Tranian oe 


and 
Iranian ri cag oy Saks Soy The 
aye seen similar changes. There may haye ab oe 


peat 
i 


maritime powers before the southern Semitic 
vguton fei thak Le yaritic region, an reps! des Sag 


art of ate 
ave to the maritime dominion of the T-Afian oan ovean, 
development pervaded, ol Aftica 

is evident amidst the aveenies 1 Se cna a 
iy teat. of the people of oy ip py Di 
* this far pikes gp nent abruptly stop on the side where an 

frica ati Origen ok nok, wid 86 | i a 
civilisation, any mong ee hehe igh a: 
African a more ancient civilisati oa thas the F | % 
agg Yh conclusions cay fg the archaic peg 3 fag 


may with ine gee Sane 
When we bring into. one ew the lending facts in hea Se 
the world, we are SP pe a lveeet pee 


a hata 


ee 
5B 
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ik 
ies 
ie 
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ans pela a bo eae appear to stand 
prominently from the other nations o the world, We 


by them, and in which their culture was received. The 
heard | Ao henge ge he 
; adie 


ot a he mopar h ilisati ottiat 
eas t customs "by thal tie ons, oF in 
oh aaptanhee error es 
1 pees pereaain @ portion of the inhabi 
mes pea, ha Se davis If we abstract 
that she owed to the higher development of Eeypt, 
blot out from the Asiatic region between the the Moditeriineatt 
the Pia shore of ce Indian age} the Spee ner regi fy 


India and from C we leave an older ai far ruder ‘eter 
which is nearly the same throughout. That it embraced the tribes 
in which the higher A beeigaras pire took tires he 


oars social eC X baibatbus' dalle: gey 
Raeros tai fa mel Kind may be teed ovr exe 
regions, or identified in widely separated tribes. eR er 
“uniformi combined. with @ sameness in taeny pértionlars, leads 
eee ere iy i pyle ‘But the 
iversity in physical character and language, proves 
that this connection was acco a & distinct separation of | 
“races, as at present. We are therefore to believe that mankind 
was even yery ancient, and that the prevalence of the same 
traits was owing to the derivation ete: most races or 
- mothrer-races Ne" dbeattion centre in which sect Gc, 
ioc 7 gn Ro ar diet beng 


‘higher civilisation and power 
iol ante i io If traits of 
a he sue age ted 1 ote — 
on : must bave 
diffusion. All All development 


and Or produ i action, are Digs arte easily saily dffesel even 


They are therefore far more ur 
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in their influence than the civilisations properly so called. The 
latter are incommunicable to tribes at a great distance below their 


produced higher developments of this. barbaric civilisation, if we 
mes £0 call it The Himyaritic nation of Southern Arabia or 


&e., ap to have come into existence while this ancient ciyilisa- 


tion cominated, and to have participated in much of its 
from its proximity to the 


sivism, and the later reactions t it of the levelling principle in- 
herent in ethni eclopae i cwtich vaya teaser 
itself when most departed from,—pervaded traindia, 
and e portion of the eastern islands. But Africa and much of the 
insular region haye until now retained the ancient barbarous 
mariners.§ In other parts of the world we trace the same. 

archaic development in proportion as we find the Hebraic, B 
Brahmanic, and Chinese eivilisations wanting or imperfectly dif- 
fused. Thus in the ancient Iranian races of Europe, such as the 
Celts, and in several of the more advanced tribes in middle and 
northern Asia and in America, we recognize the same barbarous 
character and many of the same specific customs. It appears to 
be hardly doubtful that all the shores of the Indian Ocean were 


: 


t 
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Sapam Aree 0 mi mrad tapi, 


Madagascar to the Fiji group, if not throughout Polynesia also. 
To ‘gccount fhe this’ ex extension, it is not necessary to suppose that 
me had ote ts town in which in moder tines th 


arid’ att Of southern’ India appears to bé-ene of £ 
ee eee Tt was certainly not derived ft 


are py dt reat for believin thes: Badin, Before the 
te iy asa Let cilia Afric, and 
this stage, were as capableof ing & 
on of ii on he Chie and fer more so than 
‘nue hip the nurseries which the large eastern rivers 
ahi ‘eae subj tela T will add 
y € ect 


a "A thitd ot th retour snetigon te that 
the more iti not continiie to 
soe Peat that of the civ the race that speaks it. 


Gn’ Bie ‘progress of civilisation operation of 8 
high’ civilisation is mainly owing phir pn so pha ap 
shy apa, i i ne oh of 
ad tribes. But printing ahi. wig eg 
pene yp phenomenon is not on civilisation, nor is 
seca pe The concurrence 


Sart of the cin and te dpe 3 


ee we have of the vessels of the eust coastof India is at a 
meer years age, but it is strongly in favor of an 
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national organism. 

All these phenomena appear to be tible of simple and 
tion. The earliest forms af bata ert nse: 

sarily sim As soon as they were sufficiently developed to 

serve the purposes of ech, they were fixed | habit. Eve 


preceded every such change, 

: peice ribs bo a Bali herr A 

cfg dnge® Bethe 
Tair iia, dail Gadi 16 a domin inion ¢ new | 


there can be a new development of’ e thee must be a 
mental revolution, however brought | It can hardly 
ever be very rapid. It would rather seem to be us 
to that slow operation of physical geography which pr 

dt | rag ahaghersmas: 3 = Pr unsen, 
(an Yo Tit p. 637. Heom en the mation of ownage 
solutions &e, In the text I chiefly look te asu excision from tribes, of single 

es oite oo Serie cba re eR Ee 

See 


anew on 1 esuccessign of such each 
ietoreets Soe ee ’ slow ehunge goes on even in the 
moet Bred that each fresh 5 ie ons eee cee 


vA SS 
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Siporititen: ta ithos phegsinbogs ical characters of races. The ethnic 
history of the world must present a succession of developments, 


fixed forms of civilisation, and revolutions p new deve- 

, eu and destroying the predominance of the fixed forms, 

uires much time. Bach successive ei is of 

exten a hp tiga When fixed, it necessarily endures long, 

ie, popeemion of great eee on not have 

grown gor ep at aly andthe ery catne of fixation is a cause of 
perpetuation. Every gradation in the structure a 

to be connected with a revolution of the kind indica‘ pete: 


conscious or unconscious reyolt, or an accidental deliverance, of the 
mind from the shackles of habit and antiquity, the dawning and 
prevalence of new ideas, and the formation of new phonetic and 
ideologic habits, The main task of the ethnologist is to dit 
criminate. these developments, to ascertain the extent of their 
influence an? operation, and, if possible, to trace them to the 
locality and the tribe, for we can never reach the family, in which 
they originated. It would follow from what we have said on 
ethnic geography, that at different times in the primordial era, 
there may have been several developments and ywolations 00- 
contemporaneously in districts secluded from each aver. 
But Mp majority of human races have a far greater tend 
peo ara nd neds a ain cpl 

ng new are rare werful in their operation. 

= they happen they tend to transmit themselves far and wide, 
though slowly, and to embrace numerous stagnant tribes in their 


Forlag: or nessee sp cans th Sale heen es UY a Oe 
powerful ions arose at a very early 
Chitess civilisation, by protecting the language of Ye rtoa be 


ha a on prora # reman of yr al rag 


Saye Ma rere tuity. | he ey ci on 
perpetuated another of elopments of Meneenge- 
The ghommnpieen Qenatsal which the tua.eas, DEN affords an 
presumption that no other linguistic developments were 
then much in advance of them. It is probable therefore that a 
cerfiin intellectual level then prevailed a language rgd 
the ie te in which the eT. 


occurred subseq the beginning of 
pede np aac te ’ na 


over considerable tracts Fe teonoar ed er Hexoalon pues 


~ family of languages be thus the ST eed shied 


and development, and its extent be a ve of the force and 

predominance of the tribe in which it took place. 
Fave great civilisation, intellectual or material, tends to increase 
and to extend itself on all sides where physical 


Regret ty se 
organic change thet produced the 
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barriers do not exist. If it has not extended far, it is either 


or not so tony per rn or ae om 
hardly ever eppenetbaibotie it is, in most 
ps, cr ei se el ecidvatmatowretit The 


Chinese civilisation must have early ae a inating 
influence to the southward and westward, and repressed all ten- 
dencies to new developments of ideas and = within the 


range of its . Amongst the many rader tribes that saw in it 
rare phoney no idea could arise 
oh ge a speak or even @ rere civilisation. 


talcaacalt 
seralpeag tha elo, pe teaspededannet bere of the Ultmaindisn 
nations has vontinued to be loaded with idea of China and its 
 caabtantetsenadiial we may onclude that 
more — monosylla rst aie Aopluerss 


| lili dbo hypothadn of heir having been derival from 
an of China after the dawn of its civilisation.* 
Whee th they's were founded about that time or had long previously 
Sree a ily with seh beans er most 
probable, thie sehastiacat subsistence r some 
or of years fn a.dinilar organiam to the: Chinese; however 
SN ee tae: 
taken mainly as a conclusive proof that neither the Chinese 
sotnge as Neumann maintains, nor even the Ghee civilisation, 
sisal arg fo date ile ontoa of monosyllabic lan- 


of these connects itself with io prevalent tartar a Mate 
erent sevtn perry carly all the languages spoken 


5 
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the ravesim which the barbaric element remains prominent, or 
a sufficient 


did so into the historic time, have stron resemblances, sient of 
themselves to su tS tho’ belek thas thersienat ec considerable 


superior organism and intellectual energy of a few tribes breaking 
through the level of this fixed barbarism, Those tribes were by 


in of the Chinese exhibit evidences 
be tit of dC et tn 
play « total want of imagination, the source of all C 
elevation. an the mind which lays the foundation 
hahaa rp and « ais progress, must hot be identified with the 


civilisation 
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but must-also have sssimilated ‘many:* It is onl now that the 
civilisation of the Indo-European tribes, after eemepeteef morethan 
aeomingonnt Sere, saetiates ;—certainly far:more, but how much we cannot 
et conceiveg—is giving decided token of being destined entirely to 
Xiepl the barbaric civilisation, and thus acquire a dominion a3 
universal as the latter had obtained at the dawn of the former. 
The latter still prevails over considerable regions, and what is 
remarkable, it is most persistent in that in which it appears to have 
been earliest developed, and which is nearest the great seat of the 

nigros wy ae and advancement of the former. 
he reader will \ bear in mind that I do not allege that all the 


harmonic wete the result of one development in one 
family, A; or rather if we looked at the nature of lan 
alone, we uld expect that the from the 


being’ a natural one, power see ently wherever the tnt 
eo Again, although every early language mvst be strongly 
intouated, there is no that all were monosyllabic to the extent 
which Chinese is. It is the tendency of the mass of human races 
not fo ome yo their ideologic habits, but to remain fixed in their 
intellectual condition, that ciel it possible that there may have 
been fewer independent li tic developments than we should 
- otherwise have thought probable. 1 do not here give any opinion 
as to the number of sources of the harmonic languages. This 
subject we shall soon examine when comparing their ideologies. 

that I desire at is that the reader will recognize the 
importance for our ethnic researches of these two facts, Ist, that 
the great pe sg a of sear te tribes of the lower developments tend 
0 ms en by habit and unsnsceptible of 


"ose change is inevitable every 
hore) a mene whet S Heolgie mare take place ina 
tribe pagsen a it marks a fresh intellectual energy and 


first stimulated; and Pie very vigour in whick it originated, 
tends. Aa extend. the power! and iailuense of the tribe and’ of 
cus of It must rot be overlooked that, in the couree of 

pas plotaladnditseest eters nt’ humerous 


nations in v “iffarent sages of eva a great 
pene time contrasts ; just a poms hk a 
atic tocslereets ts numerous 
ms, an ey savage Seine who, if 


pipet meta tg ee tn mother-race 


had 
made little odvance in. hp 
seers rae samee’ jan voce, although ite saonsal eultrt wos tance 


M2 


dl 
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ee 
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oa, is another point of view in which intellectual transi 


Ang. assimi 

the condition in whi 
germs, individual developments, originate. If an advanced and 
elaborate ivilisation be offered to the mind so excited, 


will become the of fresh indigenous forme of civilisation, 
pecans when as ad itself is : 
th rmeniay it has, atthe same time acqnired a new direction for 
its atin, and a tendency to give a practical form to the sugges- 
tions. 


necessarily as light does from flame. In the Indian Archipelago 
we shall find abundant illustrations of this indigenous germination 
of foreign ideas, but generally with that low degree of vitality, 
and imperfection of results, which were to be expécted from the 
comparatively feeble and sluggish organism and intellect of its tribes, 


appears likely that there will prove to have been bue 
development of intellect # S. W.. Asia,* Siitien gent cn i taore 
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refined organism than the human race had previously produced, 


and necessarily leading to freer, bolder, more earnest, more 
Tekintial att therefore truer and more comprehensive views 
of nature, The science, material and spiritual, which had already 
dawned upon man in Egypt and appears to haye been in an 
advanced state six thousand years ago, must, for a time, have had 
that intensely stimulative falas on the higher Asiatic ae 
which all great discoveries or revolutions exert. Up to the peri 
of Exyptian culture the races of mankind throughout the world 
inal! ta in the comparatively barbaric development which we 
ave indicated above, Over al Africa, Europe, northern and 
middle Asia, Oceanica and America, and, there can hardly be a 
ot beg saaihers Asia Hig has it may 3 in China, en 
prevailing uniformity mar e winding up of a great era in 
the history of shanti’, for only a yast lapse re time could have 
allowed one Setelepiiess to embrace the world, and overcome all 
seepennens to its diffusion ‘arising from the rudeness of arts. 


through the universal stagnation, and the scientific era dawned 


y by its n, and customs belongs to the 
earlier aly maw from which all its organic advancement ne- 
ver entirely it. ‘By its and its civilisation 


SA ws 
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eve tle aus of bei pertaceral We ee 
pyar 2 eels aie which the is phan 


activity. The only conclusions that a comparison of races and their 
justifies usin drawing are, that, in the earlier erasof human 
history, the segregation of families in seats of which the ethnio 
geography was new, happened more frequently than it could do 
whet men were spread over the world, and that most linguistic de- 
aa pane pig ee have taken place during "those obo} * that the more 
ba atpeacye hate gap: sated aap becomes, the less susceptible i is it of 
striking changes; that the first complete transition from the tonic or 
monosy to the harmonic or polysyllabic organism, was so 
great a revolution that it must nat been attended with intellectual 
excitement and fresh energy, although there is ee reason to believe 
that it was not ver, ee FH PE and by a succession of 
Breiner tally vee it tribes; Ra ver Re change ot an 
exceedingly slow comparativ y su one, is possib in 
languages that have become fixed by the prevalence and 
of one kind of development or civilisation, whether progressive or 
La one ~ ish rte as well as the most developed ve 
» and every successive | evelop- 
paillig a seated to endure for thousands o 
The extensive spread of any language must uieianderhebiasaitcah 
idl of time, If we imagine migrations proceeding from one 
amily, before the earth was occupied by provious human inhabi 
ak oe time must have elapsed ‘one of these 
could traverse some thousands of miles, when every natural 
+ ae and enemy was formidable in proportion to. human 
gna timidity and want of art. Migratory streams magyar 


po bat they would everyere be op would i igo a 
everywhere r 
ig Magee er agent deena 5 ee 


* But Ss first spread of mankind over the globe, ifftom asingietentre, must have 


ao enormous. 
Hi and 
t orsorer sa/long, ee eaaipat i petite gp nn Betsey Be conse- 
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Numerous races and languages organically distinct, wera 
. te cid aon aae far 


 iaveyanes eprevee 
xeremteny! woul not be alent an is 
even era thet 
obe, pioo mech i 
punters with this den it ee be remarked that the 
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_ mankind, and eee a few a many 


eras. Each leading tribe ex and spreads its eonaua 
sangaage, ab the pe gee It does not follow therefore 
that we have classified the known languages of the world, 


pt, Assyria, age India iarceeed 
br ier oingsate. epi seighhal wa heantn requet that shiew fi no probability 
fossil languages. 


It wo greatly assist our researches in the Indian Archipelago, 

i gee Speen of certainty, what the succession of 
leading events had beers archaic ethnology of the Continental 
ion of the Indian Ocean. Connections are easily established, 
their origin, and the directions of ethnie movements, are 


Ethnic geography gives.us some assistance by — 


generally 
pointing out the great highways, and where its indications are 
ace Ms Sgt eet OSS banter senate of Oe in the = os ». 263 
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* confirmed by by physical, ogi ad mie rn, See 
left for hesitation in adopting the conclusions to which | . 
We can only now advert to one of these indications in the briefi 

manner. and south Asia are strongly ane in dete 


aradle nurses ack and rude tribes, Their Soldenent 
stlap acaneedl are pressed to the W. Phy Soe 
more easy of access thon China. The com of the’ 


southern nations from the climate, and the fertytatiois held out-by 
their wealth and refinement, provoke conquests. Independent of 
all great aggressive movements, family migrations have alwa 
pe Rite place from M. to 8. Asia; while the difficulties oft 
mountain barriers and the rigour of the climate, have prevented 
the stream of migration ever being from the south to the north. 
The two ‘pavest*altboead always presented and elways will present this . 
the progress of civilisation tends more and more 
to to modi, oF may ultimately neutralise, its effects. If we now: 
view the languages of the old world in connection with. this law 
[ea ; for such it seems to have hitherto been, we 
might co bei hee, Ala probability, that, in eastern 8. - 
Asia, the evident connection between the Chinese and the Tartarian 
races, arises from the former having descended from Mid-Asia, and 


not from ee Jatter having ascended from the Chinese basins, 
estward we may, in the same way, conclude that, in 

the Indo- basin, the Burmese and the allied languages 
preserve 10 some evidence of one of the squthern movements of the 
id-Asiantribes; the Tibeto-Indian , of another ; and the 
Old Indian Jan of'a third, from the N. W. (not N-E. as Dr 
Prichard’ “which connects itself more decidedly with the 


Mid-Asian races, although the 8S. Indian are so distinct 
from the Tartarian languages, that the period of the migration 


. must have been very ancient.* Africa again points to movements 


long preceding oe ae of the Semitic, Iranian, Old Indian and 


the Tartarian races. Its lan es throughout are 
iy allied ied, to the Turtarian and cea but 


if also far more Semitic tendencies than either the Tartarian 


silgietiens nan er for thousanda me cr 
ears, unt 
porn rae oppeed tin idea iin acs roaches annex 
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were directed, or in intermediate ones. 
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antiquity of the African languages is amply confirmed by their 
structural and glossarial differences, weal ote ares PBA shew 


asdreuteir alt iaghe 2 othe Rekha as ant 4 
comparatively crude, and not greatl 

Egypti Lastly, e Trenias md ehitoail ved Exe only Mid- 
Asian ones rendered inflectional. e tribe who spoke them 


was planted in Bactria or Irania, and, increasing there in population 
and strength became a new fe a6 th 
8. E."and N; W. The Semitic tribes ‘also probably belong to a 
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Asia. could -have applied their bnt that where it 
B orally 0, to be 80 ugh, the adjacent W. region, where 
Semitic, ware (i. e. advanced Tartarian) existed 
in close proximity, the Tranian preserving more of the 
character than the other members of the same family, and the 
haying an Iranian structure and many Semitic roots.* 
The difficulty hitherto presented by the contrast between the more 
Tartarian of ab African languages and ae fee full my Savane Pareened inagr 


ed by the 
Bee ee eons of kere ag IfI 
may ee the Boal ie inse 


existence of he m hay ‘the me Cai 


of aun was eer : the redominance of the posit 
the 5 Walls. of the ile, the tribes of Arabia and t pastwaies 
m an! have continued to communicate with Africa by the Red and 
o-African seas, In India again the Tamulian era is evidently 
Jong r to that of the development of the African languages, 
but there is evidence of the existence of older tribes and Janguag 
more near "related “ence ale The Iranian tribes, from 


‘Yet the fect eke the distinctive ari bent was taken: 


single family, must be exceedingly remote, for even the! ely 
developed Sanskrit eannot have a less antiquity than fe tol or sigs 
years, pote) bene of older Iranian 


© The basin ofthe sbemeiparte ne pamernng 


peep ti egy the Caspian and the Black Sea, from its mountain- 
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of such connections in ancient and it therefore becomes of 
i ee cae 


that some are nearly 4, B.C. to render us cautious in limiting 
the possible ethnic history of any region in the world to a few 
pene years, If a connection can be established betareen the 


of the obliterated tries have left some remmunts of 
1 ow have assimilated them. Butitis 
iy bons: Sete what it muy hae gl ior be 
: elope preserve an independent record 
iss Poe progress. Mi Scunlappata arene 
Temnan pam forenenens 
acer Lassa i age gery 
7,4 2B: 


revolutions iu 


most sheltered tribes amalgamated by peaceful 
“Or even the nimeniprise ia 


Rag tg hay Fee WE oy fo le 
Sapa Wenareas' caer eal teer inc a 
oo ae from, his pres gon api sama 
not include the earliest history oa my Uae ey are phe 
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Tt is not my intention to present my readers with a general 
. review of eastern ethnol in the form, of a connected and 


in 
which room can be found, insert an essay embracing one section of 
the subject. . The greater part is eee re @ 
ontline 


nemuity»: ixay diem be postponed for some months, I shall conclude 

hi intoduation with a short oe of one or two of re ge 
interesting Its, positive, probable or suggestive, to which, at 
this early stage of the comparison, I have been conducted. 


nected with the border eps 
TiBeto-Indian, Burman, Old-Indian, Syro-Arabian, ancient 
tian, African and even Iranian and American. The investigation 


tens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, 1845, Ist book, S.11—18. The history 
tnd ruin ehronogy of the Chines go, bck fo erent 270 bi 


the ro ver Ju to rn = se ene aa 


Great; and the profound and can considers For 
ho means _ Con Handbuch ee ens 
Abhandlungen der Beriner Akad, auf das J. 1814, 8. 217; Bockh, 
Untersuch die Masse des Alterthnms, 11 Pek 


rite 


(Lassen, ind. Alterthususk, Bd. 1. 8,493, 506 607, snd 610.) "Bor 
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of the ethnic evidence afforded by the Ovceanie Jangnages is 
therefore exceedingly complicated, because we must separate the 
tracing the histo of the insular races, from the primeval ones which 
for anything we know, may belong toa period when these races, and 
those with which we compare them, had no separate existence, 
One general conclusion I have been led to adopt from an 
accumulation of evidence of all ‘kinds. This is that the human 


that, as might have been anticipated from its geographical positior, 
it has been more or less influenced not only by the history off the — 


gion, Burn Siar China anc 
ea ee 


as certain that the Archipelago 


which sae he 


an alliance. Is this alliance confined to any part of the insular 
region, or to any of the B hinese nations? It extends 
from Sumatra to Easter Island; it embraces I v1 — 

as as others 


voor well feueguised tn toe wutee wi che gany oot 


7 _ Aa 
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tribes which belong to the same continental alliance. Do the’ 


continental connections reach beyond the Transindian region? 
The mountainous borders of the valley of Assam and the Himalaya 
are occupied by allied it. When. of which are Asianesian in 
empl iy Pen blend of As, ee pepe 
Ourselves on it might be su 
Ayia Rh EST 
ollow. us when we sou 
at is the of Mae Asie dnd. ooo, tthe lnnde’of the 
Turks and Mongols, and, eb to the north, arrive amongst 
the Siberian ie we still ta gt Asijanesian traits, If we 
return to the southern the most ancient Indian 
races, they again ae ly A OG When we cross the Indian 
eggs Ag acquainted with the tribes on. its 
western tig alae it pale pa mig amas 
cs, numerous ns are, yield in importance 
to the African. einen a 
et ggg tg | nena nin, Hae. trike with whee we 


the eastern islanders ai ote bee development of the 
human ed, which has yet been reyes ov that 


recipient and preservative of ethnic influences, language, wheth 
eannot arrest this universal diffusion of the archaie hi pe 


nesia, and restrict it to a particular region tt enenees the insular 
tongues are related to all the principal naling a The al- 
hey are substantial and 


liances aré b peigottne sip ot eockdratal 
essential, A ipo be established by a great mass of facts of all 


kinds, To trace every well marked alliance to its source will be 


a labour of immense difficulty, and one which in many directions 
never be completely successful. But the very fact of so 


wide a range of positive relations loads to, one important concinsion. 


at the outset, viz: that the ethnology of Asianesie must illustrate 

abel pa ee FB igate poole ratpmat ae 
probably peafehlg: on st an i ° existing tribes on any 

insular tribes ean be as little derived from any of 

these rong tle can be from each other. The ethnic lines of both 

visibly approach as they are Rookie inte the past, but, like the 

r and its ass er meet. 

Ambngst all these forei afluences of which the presence can 
be ng. Py papas the wide glent Sod grat import 
ance. first is entirely African and and Indo-African in its character. 
It embraced the whole Indian Archi pa Papuanesia. 


Whether it extended to Polynesia as still 
doubtful. Tt certainly cataontenst mie Minos Along 


will be found to be equally 
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‘the shores and islands of the Indian Ocean the races to which it 
must be referred appear to have weteag te Their limits were those 
of the monsoons, or from Africa to Pol When they thus 
<hgee themselves over Africa, India, and the Indian Arhigaags, 
great aesbdrien he regions of the old world, there could have been 
no » evilised emetic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races on that 
sea bos oe eye , : 
é languages of their population belonged to a etc 
diate between the Saienanhe and the i afl al and 
Po ba oa abate Atay hoger a | 
to 8 


; "preserved 
pee of seks hie are the Formos Philip and the 
orn 


_ The second of Fe acc great Sioa fea families is Tibeto-Tndion and 
Mayama-Anam. It connects itself with all the races and languages 
from Tibet to Anam, but: it chiefly flowed in through the ethnic 
basin of the Malueca sea. By a long continued influx this family 
—— itself over ‘the Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
elebes, but its — over the many islands to the north 
and east ap satiy only a long checked by the older races. 
It was pro only cat te steps, and by settling at many points, 
that it F geined anfitah folite even in the western isl and @ 
long period must have elapsed before its tribes became so populous, 
spread so far into interiour, as to enable them to absorb 
pe destroy the eajlier ocoupants. The settled inland communities 
of Sumatra owed much to direct influence from similar 
communities on the continent.” When communities of this family 
had Pte in numbers and sores till “al dominated, and could 


Pai Pryor altnety what ther cit ogi babi ht, and 
continued “to rare thence, vi bs ma and 
pit seecinn ee In the interior they expanded into considerable 
ricultural communities in favourable localities, although in most 
arta culture and 


Serovar 
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the habits and character of the less civilised tribes of the Tibeto- 
m region. On the coasts ‘and rivers, nraritime art and enterpri 


of the eastern ‘islands, hnd arisen there. This led pk vith: 
of maritime communities of which the chief seats were in Celebes, 
the Molukas and the Philipines, but it is probable that the first 
were in Java, and that Javanese colonies or annual trading stations 
pigeon nuclei of the pe reed The ert Ay eon of 
traders gave a unity of 7 and direction to the navigation 

the idusliet throughout the whole of this region, and the monsoons, 
whieh r ted their voyages, still further tended to imp ress on it a 
uniform r.” During the earlier ages of the extension of this 


necessary to acquire the of the land, while the natives 
had no motive to aoqaire that of the new comers. 


- 
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If there was a direct and regular communication between the 
Africo-Indian family, and people of the same race in the west, prior 


latter, who, continuing to move into the western islands, constantly 
sdded ftech. infisions’of their languages to the -now hybrid but 
mainly insular | xes of their forerunners, while. were 


to a far more advanced civilisation, flowed in a great stream into 
the western Archi and cut off that of the Irawadi, before its 
linguistic operation. had made much progress.* As this happened 
at a recent period, perhaps not mu nN Maypone 59 Pa a 
the Indonesian languages appear, with the exception of Indi 
additions and some less re potians ones, to have been din 
nearly the same state in which they were when the yama-Lau 
influence was arrested. In the two extremities of the eastern chain, 
Formosa-Philipines and Australia, the tribes and. of 
the older family remain, and the Tibeto-Anamese tribes of the first 
group retain these Jang comparatively little modified by their 
paternal ones.+ In Melanesia the languages are probably still mainly 
Africo-Indian also. The structure of the only one that has been 
ically examined, that of Tanna, is compl and inflectional. 


much siete Ge serottn and forms of fe atte One Od Bs 
colonies, The more central of the latter, Celebes, the 
| allied S. E. ones, appear to be i 


+ As we must goto Australis and Papunnesia to anderstand the character of the 
African era of : 


— - 
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Polynesian again appear to have been severed from them at a> 

comparatively carly period of the Tibeto-Anamese ak cin 

poe Yar ope AME Oe RSA nara ‘They 

present a peculiar combination of many well rved Tibeto-Anam 

_words, with much both of an Africo-Indian, a Tibeto-Indian and’ 
a Transindian ideology. ‘The deductions from a comparison ‘of 

physical and intellectun! character, manners, customs and arts, ' 

confirm those derived from the evidence of language. 7 

It will be remarked that I do not recognize any period, ax that 


as the Tartarian race to the west of Asia, the Tamulian into India, 
the Iranian into India and Europe,* or of proper colonies in which 
communities of foreigners are at once transplanted, as the English 
in Australia, Trade, not colonisation, hus been the great foreign 
arent of ethnic change in the Archipelago.¢ Hence after the first 
population, no pure foreizn nations arose, but only metamorphose# 


* Tn all these cases the migrating tribes and communities carry their own lan- 
guage with them, and it Seduty oadewligt ancdtbied by the ne aed 0) 
or races. ‘They also gradually induce an adoption of their the 
aborigines in the open districts. Hence we some!imes find race pre= 
serving identity while it has adopted in great measure | 
the dominant race, or a ™ tion of it. Some of the abor | Tibeto-Anam 
tribes of eastern and middle Indin have thelr primitive: charneter more or 
leas strongly marked, while their languages have a Tamulian snd quasi Tamalian 
churacter. Others agin, such as the Avamese, have, at u later period, 
assimilated to the wf a Tg 2 soo i Ree om the N.W. The 
Tomulian tribes of weatern India have the same 


a 
1, to prove their existence 

volutions cased by great influxes of 

expected to afford examples. 
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the growth of every community has been —— Again, 
of = re 39 as pas ben sree tee ey rine the 
of such fore over the ipelago, than t the 
medium of the earlier colonics, probably confined to the west. 


languages must thus have arisen. The languages j by the 
Ti | 


settlers differed, as did those of the natives, and. 


the combinations formed, in different places, from the contact of the 
two families,+ yariéed in the proportions of each which entered into 
But tho structures of the native tongnes had strong affini- 

ties amongst pene and predominated in all these new combi- 
nations, If it be | when the Africo-Indian migrations 
and ceased, and when the Tibeto-Anam began, I can 

give no answer, I can trace positively that both existed, and in 
comparatively recent times, because the Continental relations be- 
longing to both classes afe too strong and fresh to be referable to 
an indefinite primordial antiquity. I can also see that the Inde. 
frican pr the later E, Asian which developed the Malayu- 


that the reason must undoubtedly be thi 


of the prewnt tribes may. not then ha existed, altho agh thelr 

d Moreover aubsequent successive a the continen trites 

may each have affected the kind end amount of the influente exerted on Aslanesia. 
Deen mbiteeee ee Lop te 
immigrants, are represented later 
pasos who azw best sqpaetaie by the Rawa, Malays dco of 


ae 
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there. Ifit be asked by those who believe it to be proved that ons 
at least of the Breat successive ethnic foci, if not the first of all, 
was in the region where the Transindian and Chinese rivers rise 

why the Tibeto-Anam nations were distanced in the ethnic march’ 
by tribes of e far later linguistic development, and who came from 
a land remote from the foes, the answer is that it is very dowbtful 
whether, in the earlier stages of human intellect and art, the direct’ 
route from this focus to Asianesia was not much longer in tim: 

than the circuttous one by the great middle highway of Asia and 
the passes leading into 8. W, Asia and Africa.* There would, at 
all events, be nothing improbable in the conclusion that the N. W, 
shores of the Indian Ocean were reached sooner than those of the 
vast congeries of mountains of which the greater part of 8. E. Asia 
consists. The inner band, some hundreds of miles in breadth, i 
formed by closely packed chains, the principal of which are, in 
grea part, always covered with snow. The Himalaya are compar 
ratively easy of passage, but they have proved so formidable to 
man, that the great mass of the population of India appears to 
have been always derived, not from the adjacent Tibet, ig from 
the westward. I throw the oceanic distances out of the reckoning. 
As soon as there were boats to be driven across the ocean, they 
disappeared. Sumatra is ethnically adjacent to Africa, Arabia 
and India, but its distance from Tibet by the eastern routes, and 
even by the Himalayan, is enormous for rude tribes. A few weeks 
would transport men from Africa to Asianesia, but thousands of 
years may have elapsed before the aborigines of Mid Asia reached 
the borders of the ocean by the S. E. land routes. If it be further 
asked why the Africo-Indian tribes did not pete the more ace 
cessible parts of the Transindian region, as well as Asianesia, if the 
eastern race had not deseended to the sea board from Tibet on-the 
one side or Yanan on the other, I answer that I have no doubt they 
did, and that we have the strongest evidence of the fact in the 
negro and fipeni- neat tribes that are still preserved in some of the 
mountains of the Malay Peninsula, Siam and Anam. Laztly, if it 
be asked why this ancient population has been so much more 
mc taf ating te ngage oF thy’ Wbriyitory have 
races, instear tir 2 language of the aborigines, hava 
preserved their own, and probably imposed it on the latter, 
answer to the first part of the question that Sumatra, Borneo and 
Java have been more completely swept of the ancient races thay 
Transindia, and as an answer to the last T refer to the remarks'T have 
already made on the character of the migrations into Asianesia, 
and the very different one of most continenttl ethnic movements 
I refer both the Indo-African and the Tibeto-Anam movements 


‘The mountains, forests and marshes must have repelled the } an tribes fron 
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into Asianesia, to archaic eras which must be considered recent ;— 
but whether both were in operation before the Irayian family came 
into existence; whether the old influences continued to operate long 
after new ones, destined to supplant them, had begun to be felt; 
whether, 2s is able, more ancient, ruder and feebler tribes 
preceded the Indo-A/ricans in any part of Asianesia, or continued 
to pass into it after Indo-Africans had begun to occupy it; what 
was the degree of linguistic development and of civilisation, to 
hich the earliest African and Asiatic immigrants had atteined, or 
hat was the general ethuic condition of the human race when meu 
vet appeared in the islands; what tribes, in the successive emer- 
gence of new and submergence of older ones during the continuous 
ethnic flow of the Continents, contemporancously affectéd the bis- 
of the Archipelago, by the same or different channels, and what 
tribes remained ignorant of its existence; whether, for in-tance, 
African, 8. W. Asian, Indian and Ultraindian influences were 


period, to have no 


tween the time when 


- positive answer, but some of which will T think, find solu- 
Po Big proceed in our investigation, although others will never 
re 2 


uch is the impression made by a first connected view of the 


subject. I shall present the more matured conclusions which T 
may form, from a eluser comparison of the languages, in an early 
sumber.. Meantime a brief glance at the physical and moral 
evidence taken by itself, will shew the reader that it does not 
wenken the. first impression made by a rapid and general survey of 


Connxoriox, wits Arnican Racers: A. sumber. of facts 


ace ane Baeuate, int the ethnology of the Asiane ian 
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the infinx of a conquering Turanian or pre-Tranian race from the 
north developed the higher Dravivian eivilisation, with its.extra- 
ordinary maritime advancement, Others may sce no difficulty in 
the hypothesis that the same family, feeble though inventive and, 
ar‘istic, which produced an Egyptian race, produced also maritime 
races, on the east coast of Atriea, and that this maritiine power 
a sunk, like the Eeyptian, before the superior valour and 
foreign races, the former the earlier, becanse it was 
more exposed to Arabian aggression than the latter was to Arabian 
or Grecian, Others who caunot recognize any evidence of consi 
derable maritime races in the Indian Qvean earlier than the Hi 
ritic and Phoenician, may consider the fact of the existence of tikes 
possessed of boats, along all the eastern coast of Africa, and the 
priority of these races in’ time to the Himyeritic and Phoenician, 
ag evinced by their languages, to be a sufficient explanation of the 
gradual transportation of African families to the es*tward, in the 
course of the pre-Semitic and pre-Inanian eras, bot whether in 
= archaic times, we — African nents hata tee 
cation, or bring it geographically nearer to the Indian Are ipelago, 
the preservation, to the present day, of African elements in the latter, 
is a fact that must enter largely into all ovr attempts to restore its 
ancient history. The elements peculiarly African are combined with 
others which are common to Africa more eastern lands, as well 
as intermediate ones, but it will also be borne in mind that elements 
common to India and*some or all of the Transindian countries, or 
srtion of their races, with'some or all of the Oceanic,may nevertheless 
African. If any positive African elements are found in Asianesis, 
a probability’ i iately arises that they will also be found, or 
onc# existed, though now obliterated ky later ethnic revolutions, in 


know much of these by anticipation, in our closer, hous still very: 
; 0 a 


the civilised tribes of S. India end S. .Asia, there isa. great 
uae hla wide extension of slit ever) oe aan Oceanic infin oath Poni 


observer has acquired. i that he can est scomes usefal in 
= ocautrs vert oe at telties mallpartectthentgions 
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its spirit, and in many of ‘its churacteristie, But much of the’ 
Fuder ‘and purer African, preserved in the more isolated parts of 
the Eastern Archipelagoes,is clearly distingnishable from the Indo-' 
African entering into the later civilisation of India and the Indo 
Anamese countries, and thence transmitted to the islands, if not in 
part also derived from Western visitors. We can establish, — 

archaic African character « hich was common to Asia, Africa 


: 
| substratum of an earlier development, which ‘ts entirely African in’ 


and, in ® considerable degree, to America, and which was evidently 
. transmitted from ‘the first to the two last; 2nd, a later archaic 
¢ African character, with strong Syro-Exyptian traits, directly received 


from the shores of Raster’ Afvica and Arabia, and diffused over 
India, Transindia’ and Asianesia, but not reaching to China, Tibet 
or eastern Mid-Asia.* This last contained Egyptian elements, 
because ‘the tribes of ‘the eastern shores of Africa were subject to 
the ethnic influence ofthe Nile basin behind them, and the more 
| northern were in -constant contact with it by the ancient commer 
etal rotites. Although this Semitico-African influence is entirely 
archaic as respeots India, Transindia and Asianesia, it may, ard 
probably does, extend itself into the earlier ages of the historical 
era of Egypt. The ruder Indian and Papuanesian tribes represent 
the ruder Affivan, or a low state of African development charac- 
teristic of small and scattered tribes unacquainted with agriculture 
and not collected in towns, large villages or camps, and which 
) we may believe to have prevailed over the"preater part not only 
of Africa, but of all the south-west and southern Asiatic basins 
at an early era. It was probably first diffused to the eastward by the 
ichthyophagi of the cousts of East Africa and Arabia, while 
civilisation was gradually gfowing in the basin of the Nile. The 
pre-[ranian Indian eultare and that of Ultraindia and Asianesia 
represent the more advanced African, or that of communities. 
in which many ~ igher <a ee caper 2 ed with others 
springing from a higher intelligence and art. at antiquily 
| of Ezyptian culture forbids any decided sneavolaglankes a ion: 
| of the two developments, because the ruder dwellers on ithe coast 
| would soon, in pings degree, reflect such of the castoms and 
religious notions of the interior as were adapted to their intellects 
and mode of life. In India these African traits became early 
mixed with the dawning Iranianism of the more civilised Dra- 
Virian nations, as well as with Tibetan elements in the N. E. 
As T oe the ruder “hie itera g ky <e to the earliest 
stage of the navigation of the Indian Ocean, that of fishing canoes, 
dation “wins alaceniy hoebion ant eohaeqemsi tapenade 
gation wh yearly Arabian and, .s y improv 
; imyaritic, Phanician, Indian and Mayama boats gradually con- 
nected all the shores of the Indian Ocean by a coasting trade, of 


. 
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influences continued to flow in. contemporaneonsly, as hippens. 
now with every foreign race that frequents the Archipelnge- 
Seamen of the lower classes would soinetimes remain, and smaller 
and ruder societies would be separated, in many parts of the Archi- 
pelago, from the more powerful and namerous ones, which better 
preserved and retained somewhat of the higher social organism and 
customs of the Western parent states, and continued to receive 
uccessions of numbers ond influence from them, cither directly or 
through India and Ultraindia, Every trading company or vesscl 
must have included members of a lower or servile claas. 


- *Phyxical Fucts. “While most of the Oceanic spiral haired 


tribes are distinguished, by their general physical cnaracter, from. 
the adjacent races of E, Asia, they have most decided vesemblancea_ 
to the EZ. African races. In every considerable group of African. 
tribes several varieties may be observed. This’ remark, which 
is true of the Continent, applies also to prey. 2 In the 
Asianesian groups a large range of variations is econ. This 
is exhibited in the Philipines, as well as in the more eastern’ 
groups. In Africa there are exceptions of a peculiar kind to the 
distinguishing character of the‘hair. In some of the Falah tribes 
it passes from slightly curled to straight, and becomes soft and 
silky. If the Kustaliits be admitted to haye an affinity to the 
Asiunesian family of negroes, the same exception appears in it also.* 
Most of the other African varieties have also their representatives: 
in Asiancsia. Thus Prichard gives a portrait of a Mozambique 
negro which is a very correct representation of one variety 
the eastern n found in the island of Ende or Floris, The 
remarkably indented appearance or sinking in at the junction of 
which different parts were ultimately sppropriated or shared by 
different races. It is also probable that both the ruder and higher 


®* The physical affinities and thos in langoage and customs between the 
Austrojinn und other Indo-African tribes of asionesia are strong aod decided. 
They bave also been considerably influenced by the ‘Tiheto-A raped, 
ee eee ee an by others. But pl 
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pine pre-augzic relations of the Tamulian 
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the nose and forehead observable in many of the Papuas, * is also 
a characteristic of some of the S. Indian and B. African people. 
Some of the African tribes have a Semitic cast of countenance, and 
there are varieties of the southern Indian and Papuan families 
which present the same aspect. But the grand resemblance is 
that which appears in the more generally prevailing characteristics 
of both families—such as the spiral hair; the oval and sometimes 
elongated firm of the face; the moderate thickness of the lips 
which in some yarieties even become thin; the general absence 
of the prognathons form, which isso marked a peculiarity of some 
of the African and Asianesian negroes, and of the obliquit 

of the ocular opening and smallness of the eye which Aistingtiah 
muny of the Ee Asian races; the nose, full and somewh»t flat but 
sometimes slightly aquiline, and, in general standing out from the 
fuce much more isa in the 5, E. Asian races; the anterior 


nrPouee Sein ths fedonee era tee ye i ret 
u puas ary mixe an ans of the 'Tibeto-A rype.  Amoriget 
be Te a heate sala’ Bijdrayen tot de Kennis van Niewo-Guinen all 
those in Pl, 6; Nos. Gam! 6 of Pt. a. and, In a less degree, thuse in° PI. 7, 
hive a most decided 8: Indian character. Nos. 2 and 5 of F'1. 6 have such astrik- 
ig resem) pha om mil men whoin I have frequently seen in Sinzapore, that 
ey mizht be taken as tolerably good portraits of them. As the Tamil plrysiogno- 
miy varins wreatly, froin & kind mition-African and Iranian compound to decided 
chal heehee EMMA A Eeaice iasiction Mentone th flowing eg Aa 
! ny ethos. intfme the following notes 
(ten Vota ution of an anecmnblage of 4 40 or 50 individuals of the 
fi « Raxesipbicorentd Gudeel o uksteaennree 
root, running in a straight line into, or forehead so as to form an angle 
- with it, instead of having am arch and an elevated spine rising to mect it in a 
curve ; the base broad, fromthe ale being more thrown out or making a more obtuce 


with 
Wien } ‘nose igvery remurkable 
the fre dd nasal ' » cularly the lutier, arein general straigh’, and 
the latter makes a deviled angle with th id sqmetinves runs in below it song 
toform the Papuan indenta'ion, althongh it is rarely so ett peculiar small curved 
g theanclentPgyprian, issometimesseen, ‘horizontal carve farned 
by the lawer orbital r the spine of the nose is decidedly different, as the lat 
ter runs into the former instead appearing to rise from it. The alae aré more 
aT thrown up (a9, in Jukes ‘'orres Strait portraits II p, 286) than in the 


Indo-Eurypeun, [The open nostrils which so frequently give = peculiar and, in 
Mapen eran e m Prdistastofal charactertothe i: astas fueesaee anuch rend 


ap 
‘The openness of the Tamil-Melune-ian is Interal not unterior, being chiefly eaused 
by the point descending below the level of the cree alea and exposing the atral 
4 more 


or immer marginsof the septum.) The lips are and 

animinl character than the } spp acer er a a> pr 
African bat Laie aa hae anteriorly ng. The general character 
seems to be E, The beard is strong an! a feature Which greatly 
distinguishes, the ‘Tiumit- from: the -M saskie a 
tribes. yebroes generally straight an: larze and horizontal. Fore. 
Scot eiicoegeienetoniven cutie e eh tnere’ factioct. to Tow 
latter, The nearest faces to the finer of the uncient that I have ever 
ten, bave bemamonget the more delicately 
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aman of the cheek bones; and, on the whole, « general cast 
countenance decidedly retiring from that of the Guinea negro 
on the one side, ard the Mongol on the other, and which would |, 
perhaps he best described bysiclogically as Indo-Afriean.* It ie 
intermediate between the g. [ndian and the negro type, and if the 
spiral hair were generally absent, as it is in some tribes, it would 
approach the former much more: aay than the latter. Tha 
Indian character of many of the E. African races and some of 
the middle and westerly ones, such as the Fulahs, Ashantees, 
Mandingos, and Yarribas, has been frequently remarked, and the * 
same character is seen in many of the varieties of the Papuas of 
New Guinea and Torres Strait. Even the ample Ind litic 
beard, never found in the S. E. Asiatics, appears amongst the 
Australians, the negroes of Tanna, Mallicolla, Rotuma, and, lees 
noticeably, amongst some of the western Papu Several of the 
Madagascar tribes have the spiral hair and other characteristics « 
of this physical type, and the decided resemblance between them 
and varieties of Papuas found from New Guinea to New Ireland, 
has been strongly insisted on by Lesson, who examined both. 
There are p ly few varieties of the East African types, from 
those’ of the Danukil on the Red Sea to those of the Kafir and 
Kongo tribes in the south, to which near approximations might 
not be found in the Eustern islands. On the ether hand, it must 
be remembered that amongst the Papna tribes there are varieties 
leaning to the 8, E. Asian type, while preserving some decided 
African. characteristics. Although belonging more to the mental 
of the subject, I must add here that the —_ difference 
tween the generally direct, and often rapid and demonstrative, 
Indo-African temperament of the Papuas, and the slow, reticenent, 
phlegmatic Tibeto-Siamese tem ent of the later Indonesi 
is strongly marked in the expression of the face in most of the 
Papuanesians, and indeed is often even more striking than the 
difference in features. Even the more lively eastern continental « 
tribes, such as the Anamese, want the Gallic demonstrativeness and 
the abrupt and independent air of the Papuas, and in this respect 
rather resemble the Tibeto-Indians, Polynesians and Micronesians.+ * 
Customs $e. A common barharity in habiis, and even a similarity 
in some specific ones, does not prove a connection or identity 


| 


* Of these traits, the peculiar pyramidal nose connects the Australians, Papuans 
and Tamulians ina very striking manner. For the Papums see Muller's Line 
A New Guinea Papita may be occasionally seen in the streets of Singapore at 
peace ea 38.2 Syed Simasentian.o6 Sl, ] a eee . 

t This subject will engage our attention scon, The African tribes, upon the 
whole o to me to be essentially much more Iranian in their temperamen’ 
character than the Chinese, Americans and other tribes eastern 
are. ‘The Tamils who are connected by their language with the most lin- 
guistically awenteers tosveraeeee, comer ace Fon , have the 
to closely 


Cel which the Celtic blood prevails, retain the same easential 
ideosyncracy, under al) the mies i and refinements of western civilisation. 
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between two rude nations; but when a striking ment is found 
in many customs, some of which are of a remarkable character, it* 
_is difficult to believe that they can have originated spontaneously 
in both. Resemblance-in one trait is not evidence by itself, but a 

g combination of identical traits not found in other races is 
eonclusive. Having established a connection by these, other traits 
which we had at first put aside, as common to the families 
under investigation. with some others, must be thrown in to 
complete the mass of proof, for it is the effect of cumulative 
«comparisons to give a value to facts which separately have none. 
Some hy ey ‘eustoms which are found in many countries on all 
sides of the Great Ocean,—African, Asiatic and American,—as 
well as in its central islands, will again enter into our ultimate view 
of the Oceanic & as a whole, when we may be able to 
ascertain, from whenee, in each particular instance of their occur- 
«rence in Asipnesiay they were immediately imported, and whether 
first originated in Asia or Africa. The African affinities are 


The scanty clothing of charats, leaf aprons &c, common to the 
ruder African and Oceanic tribes with many other races, must be 
disregarded, and our comparison, instead of embracing the external 
covering, be mainly restricted to customs that affect the person 
itself.t We may notice however en RY between many 
African and Asianesian races in the ral style of the war dresses, 
the wearing of tufts and bunches of hair at the knees, the adorning 
shields with tufts of the hair of slain enemies, the thick olished 
armlets of shell or ivory, the necklaces of teeth and as 
charms &e,. | . 

The different Papua modes of dressing the spiral hair are all 


* practised in Africa, where some tribes make it stand out like adistaff, 


supporting it with wooden pins, while others plait it into slender 
ringlets. T he dressing and arranging of these plaited locks is a la- 
borious and important operation amongst the Malgasis and many 
African nations, as amongst the Fijians and other Asianesian tribes 
who have the same custom. With some the hair is shaven, save a 
knot at the top, and some make it into wigs, The Soumali and 
other tribes stain the hair or decolorize it with lime. Many tribes 
smear the body with grease, and daub or streak it with red ochre 
and pigments of other colours. All these are Melanesian customs. 
The teeth are filed intoa conical form, while others noteh them, 
and it deserves remark that of the two modes of filing the teeth 
prevailing in Asianésia, the horizontal and the serrated, the latter 
® In pre-Iranian times including all the Indian, and still strongly blended with 
Hinduism which the Africanism of India has corrupted and barbarised, 
ft i eae ae Dihong Abors and Dayuks with those worn by 
some Kafirtrite 


e. 
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or African is the one practised by the Papuns. The former or 
Burmab-Tonkin custom, which is generally adopted by the 
Tibeto-Anam tribes of*Asianesia, appears however to have pres ns 
in ancient Egypt and the Canary islands, as it does still in some 
American and Esquimaux tribes. An equally curious fashion, that 
of boring the septum of the nose and wearing a piece of wood, 
bone, ke., in it, is African, Papuan and Australian, Cireumcision 
prevails amongst most of the African tribes. Some ‘African, like 
some Australian ss peat rig me we of = seo — The 
African ice oO king es in the skin, and raisj 
the Geis ins ttbateicon ip Aubtes as i cond Papuan also. Tatooing: cae 
and the custom of each tribe having a different pattern, or 
distinguishing mark, prevail in both regions. Large prrforations 
of the, ear are African as well as Old Indian, Transindian and 
Asianesian. Among other customs found in Africa and in some 
of the eastern islands, are many of those connected’ with the most 
ancient shaman and fetish religions, and with a rude form of 
Sabaism, a belief in sorcery, metempsychosis, putting soreerers to 
death when they will not give rain, the pretended extractioi of 
diseases from the body of the patient, in the shape of animals, bits 
of bone, wood, &e., animal worship, the selection of tutelar or 
eat yep by on om tribes, re peculiar sanctity of the fae 
ile, the annual sacrifice of a youth or virgin to it, purging vi 
of evil spirits, the custom itiuiannseehons wenarnlig, ditfovoet 
forms of cannibalism, esting portions of slain enemiesand of deceased 
relatives, preserving the headg of enemies, drinking warm blood 
and eating raw flesh, tearing the heart or kidnies out of animals 
and devouring them, omniverous and uncleanly habits;* infanticide, 
the destroying of old and diseased persons; { many incidents of the 
system of interdictions or tau, tabu of the domestic fowl, food 
forbidden to particular’ classes, uncleanness, purifications, removal 
of prohibitions, the character of the dances in Australia, Vag 
Diemen's Land, &c,, and amongst many of the African tribes, Janar« 
dances; abandonment of the house and sometimes ree tg ir 
which a death bas taken place, doubling up the body with the 
resting on the knees and burying them in « graves or in 


: * : 
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caves; keeping | the bones of the dead in the honse and car- 
rying them about for a time, the preservation of the skulls of 
ancestors, et horned animals and placin sing the horns on 
poles or trees around the graye ; ordeals, oaths and engagements 
by drinking blood ; conical and hemispherical huts ; scat 
poisoned arrows, the shape of shields, spears, ke., 
men the peculiar style and ornature of carved wooden 
articles, clubs, spoons, images, or fetishes of animals, Prorkine 
style of sen gs baskets, Ke., procuring fire by wor 
of stick in a cavity made in another piece, diteder belle 
pone by a piton the the resemblance between thepeculiar cylindrical 
the ancient Guanches of the Canaries ‘and those 
worn enone the Timoreans;* many social uswges, such as those con- 
nected with the ta ceremonies attending cireumcision or the 
initiation of er to test their courage &c.,and promote great ~ 
endurance of bodily pers 3.9 omens secret societies &c. &c. 
The consideration of ‘the place which Madagascar occupies 
—— the aca tte counections of Asianesia is so important 
and so much ecareanw on linguistic evidence, that I 
would have reserved it altogether, if the doe opinions 
respecting its nature had not so deci y oppo eee a 
conclusions. I will limit myself to a few matte as 
to the subject as soon ts enquiries which I am enti 
into the Malgasi the sid of some natives of the 
island, are completed. ~IT may state, in the first place, that the 
connection in. vend oe between Africa and Asianesia 


ps be eae RHE a St ra If this — 
ted in the: \cans to anesia, a probabili 
told arises that Raat tikovanection with Mad was sheash 


by the transfer of Mialgasis to Asianesia, either ireetly or by the 
intermediate shores and islands of the Indian Ocean. The belief 
Bacar pte Ppsiiien that tho sristavet thb indian! Geet 


sional nae boats from the Archi ven rise — 
verbal connection, and the adoption of the ne Sgn or 
tribe of Indonesians, called Hovas, settled in germane acquired 


ah ag | die off, nome Little time aft ages [there. Stach 
kdind of earthen jars ar Ma the ve were placed in 
onHly Gave, yet era ay eae chal (par bck are to be seen. Human 
re nd drinking vessels 1, have becn taken out, 
4 “Which tehend, muat --‘here kennel.’ [Is Matama not 
Dt ya) 
being . strang , Whieb ia 
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dominion over the native tribes, and imposed their language up 
them.* There are so many obvious and conclusive objections to this 
theory that it is difficult to find a single argument in its support, 
I wil = few of the positions which I will establish in a nture 
paper. The northern portion of Madagascar is within the limit 
of the monsoons, and the southern is close on, and connected by a 
N. E. wind with, that of the westerly winds that prevail to the 
south of the Trade Wind. The zone of the latter is not invariably 
and exclusively rege by itas was formerly believed. The notion 
of the impossibility o Madagascar prows being blown eastward 
has a similar foundation to that, now exploded, of the impossibility 
of Indonesian. prows reaching Polynesia. Every point on Mada- 
gascar and the east coast of Africa generally, is subtended by an 
eastern line of land, partly insular and partly continental, stretching 
706 from the Indus to Van Dieman’s Land and New Zealand. Any 
African or Madagascar boats that were carried aero‘ the Indian 
Ocear would be certain to touch land at some point along or within 
this line. Ne are still found along 606 of it, or from the 
Andamans to Van Dieman’s ane even to New Zealand,—that 
is, the negro range is greater on the Asianesian thanitisonthe Afri 
side of the Indian Ocean. The sea board natives of Madagascar, like 
those of Fast Africa generally, are bold sailorsand manage their boats 
as expertly as the Polynesians. The Sakulavas were in the habit of 
making piratical voyages in fleets to the Comoros and the coast of 
Africa. Before the Arabs be-ame a maritime power, the native 
coasting navigation and trade of Eastern Africaand eiitugjessi ta 
have been great in proportion to its freedom, and’ the fnsular 
Malgasis probably took a prominent partinit. It is probable 
or certain that Indonesian as well as Indian boats have from time 
to time been driven on the coast of East Madagascar (as on that of 
Africa), bat their crews could not have introduced their languages, 
unless the island had been without native tribes, But it is notorious 
that the Hovas are only one of a number of tribes occupying 
different parts of a mountainous region considerably larger than 
Sumatra. The obvious African character of the other tribes has 
obliged the supporters of the hypothesis in question to admit that 
they are either aborigines, or were in ion of the island before 
the Indonesian colony came. The Hovas were a small tribe of 


littley comparative importunce ‘until they were forced “by the . 


superior power snd numbers of their enemies to take refuge 
in the sterile, elevated, and difficultly accessible table land of 
the interior. Although necessity and ptobably the colder climate 
here excited their , they were always a secondary power to 
the Sakalavas, until the time of Radama, and since the death of 
that extraordinary man the Sakalavas have gradually been 
recovering their independence and ancient prédominance. It is 
© Humbolit's Kawi Sprache and Prichard’s Researches, 
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quite possible that a successive influx of Indonesians may have had 
some effect in modifying the physical character of the Hovas, but 
if there-has been such an. influence, it has not been confined to tha 
Hovas, for other tribes also exhibit gradations from a negro to a 
non-negro character. ..A few Asianesian words may also have been 
introduced in the same way, as Mr Crawfurd believes: But tha 
languages are undoubtedly native, and genuine members of the 
African family, like the tribes who speak them, and I haye not,yet 
met with oF fucis requiring us to recognise an Indonesian 
influence. The hypothesis: that a colont from the eastward, 
by some magical process, induced several distinct tribes of 
natives, occupying different parts of the land, to, agree to lay 
¢ own their own languages and adopt a new one, and con- 
1 on them the miraculous power of doing so, is attended 
with still another linguistic difficulty. If the Hovas were Java- 
nese, a8 Mr. Ellis and Dr Prichard believed, they would have 
introduced a Juvanese language, but we learn from Mr Crawfurd 
that in 8,000 Malgasi words he could only. find 15 exclusively 
Javanese and 7:3 commonto Malay and Javanese, The ideologie and 
lossarial analogies however are not confined to Java and Sumatra. 
he former are much more strong to the Formosan, Philipine and 
Celebesian languages, and, to present all the Asianesian traits of 
both kinds, we have to go to Polynesia. The colony therefore must 
have traversed a lange part, of Asianesia to construct a language 
for Madagascar, and must, after all, have laid aside the great 
mass of its own yoeables and invented new ones. The better 
ere of the Hovas lean much more to the finer Atrico- 
anian physical character of some of the African races, than to 
the Tibeto-Anam character of the lank haired Indonesians. The 
sighing of a Hovain Dr Prichard’s Natural History of Man, which, 
[ am £ 


dagasedr than is observable in most regions of Africa containing 
everal tribes, of whom some are in low and othersinelevated districts. 
Tf there be an oceasional Mongol type which has led to the idea of a 
ere origin, we need only recollect the Hottentots to be 

sheds that the great South African family, with which the 
Madagascar tribes are undoubtedly allied, presents extremes both 
on the Mongol and the Semitic and Indo-European sides, more 
than sufficient to embrace all the varieties of the Malgasis, The 
Hoyas, Ovas or Ankovas are entirely African in their manners, 
customs, religion, government, arts, kei, and their very name is 
Afriean, It is a generic word signifyin people of men, a mode 
of designating races fond in all parts of the Oceanic region. In 8. 
W. Africa there are Ova Tjaona, Ovaherero, Ocampo, &c. The 
Hovas are indistinguishable, ir the whole character of their ¢ivilisa- 
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tion, from the civilised races of southern Afvics. ‘There is onother 
Madagascar tribe which we can refer in the same to the 
opposite portion of the continent. The extinct race of Vazimbas 
who appear to have occupied Ankova before the Hovas, and whose 
tombs (called Vezimbas) are held sacred by them, are identified 
by their name with the tribes of the Zambesi basin, one of which 
is still called Zimba or Mazimba.* It seems probable that 
there has been a successive influx of settlers from the opposite 
continental basitis, some belonging to different tribes, but all 
speaking dialects of the same or closely allied languages. 
These migrations must have taken before the Arabs were a 
maritime peers or at least before they settled on the east coast of 
Africa. The Malgasi languages of themselves prove that their 
separation from the i stock took place in archaic times, 
and indeed the island must have been inhabited within e few hundred 
years after there were canoes on the Zambesi and tl) other rivers 
on the opposite coast. As the Nile basin was inhabited long 
anterior 10 6,000 years ago, it is probable that the human history 
of Madagascar numbers many thousands of years. 

I believe that the Malgasi tribes areessentially African in all 


| * The word zimba or zamba ( ti combined with the pref 
The word or am tag oen dom) : : 
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information respecting Madagascar, which will enable me to enter fully into the 
subject of its relations to, Africa, India, Arabia and Asianesia. : 
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fenguages of Asianesia, but certainly not the sole ones, because the 
latter have African. words which are either not found in Mada- 
yeas ge found on the continent in forms closer to the 

sianesian. The whole western margin of the Indian Oceanic 
basin, from the Red Sea to Kafirland, gave words and customs 
to the eastern islands, but the gifts from Madagascar have been 
amongst the greatest, as might have been anticipated from its 

ition, 


aa 


Archipelago. ) 
_ Many African customs are American also, such as tatoo- 
ing, the tribe marks, mode of burying the dead, the tabu on 
women for long periods after child-birth, disregard of female 
chastity before marriage, interdictions to which women are subject 
® The first broad inference ofa direct connection adihits of no doubt. But the 
gn perce ears ae Nuke. Dolsta Gio etic ordknt 
the relation of the Afenn tothe Oceanic languages can be saesriniocg: co ee 
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many considerations, that the primitive population between the ° 
was cloaly allied to the Nil tne Sye : 
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in food &c., avoidance by men of mother-in"law or of other female 
relatives, eg ceremonies, boomerang, tabus on articlys of 
food on death of chief, interdictions of words entering into name 
of chief and consequent use of new words, fetiches, shamans, 
human sacrifices, cannibalism, tutelary animals and plants of 
tribes &e, But the Asianesian traits of all kinds bring its tribes 
much nearer to Africa than to America or N. E. Asia, apart from * 
the decisive evicence of language. | 
» I have kB tived some of the more striking of the traits 
common to the eastern islands and Africa. To enter into the 
subject. fully would require a volume. )Ve cannot take up o 
work. on Africa without finding an abundance of Asianesian 
characteristics, Every notice which we have recently received 
of the interior of the great terra incognita of South Africa reveals 
new ones, ant furnishes additional proof that Madagascar is 
bari ge an integral portion of Afriea in respect, and 
that both have the most extensive connection wih the Asiatic 
islands.* To obtain a comprehensive notion of the nature of the 
eastern connection of Africa, let the reader turn to a map and 
view the Indian Ocean asa single ethnic basin, having its eastern 
side exteniling from the Indus to Van Dieman’s Land, and its 
western formed by the whole east coast of Africa. In the middle 
are Arabia and Persia entering in'o the great Asiatic ethnic region 
and the latter constituting, from the remotest times, an integ 


physical geography, out of the Oveanic basin. The whole western 
side. of the basin is occupied by. wibes having a well-marked 
_ character in every respect, and who have generally attsined a 

considerable material civitisition, although their intellectual culture 


religion, arts, institutions and eustoms, that is not reflected by it 
from the western side. We do not find that considerable approvi- 
abundant new elements eprse Se a different connection, but we 
characters of the two regions, Africa has, im @ Soy nearer, 
though by no means peony been left toan indigenous development,t 
ical ait ee led instead of inviting foreign 
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‘stretching along ,thé’ S. E. boundary of the Asiatic table land, 


has slowly been reached by its castern and western races, successive 
masses of whdm have been and attracted into it, and thns 


introduced Iranian’ and 8. E. Asian population and culture to 


supplant or blend with the ancient Africo-Indian. That Africa 


and the Africo-Asian ethnic region which preceeded the Lranianand 


Semitic levelopments, and not Asi»nesia, have been thechief founts 

of the Indo-African physical and linguistic type, in other words 

that this ethnic movement was from west to east, or the reverse of 

the great continental one which peopled Africa itself, is capable of 

abundant proof.* 4 , 

CONNECTION RETWEEN ASIANESIA AND THE INDO-TIBETAN AND TIBETO- 
ANAM LANDS. 

Physical. The two principal forms of the 8S. E. Asian head, 
the angular (square, lozenge, or oblong) and the ovoid, both well 
distinguished from. the Africo-Indian shape of the pure Papuan, 
the different shades of brown, yellowish, and brownish yellow, 
which prevail to the westward of China, and the coarse lank hair 
which characterises the E, Asian races, are all repeated in the 


‘purer Malayn-Polynesian tribes. The remarkable ovoid forms 


characteristic of the Anamese and many of the insular tribes, and 
the more delicate varieties approaching to oval, are*identical with 
those so often found amongst the.Indo-Tibetan tribes. The quasi 
Tranian character of some of the Asianesian races appears to coniect 
itself with a western iwfluence exerted on the ethnology of the 


® When the interior of 8. W. Africa is explored, and its pienis ceeainat, 
‘we may expect that great will be thrown on the ethnology of Madagascar ar 
the u ee hincitpen "Ounoton : cudkantan tivlleed vations eniait P 
| sure 20 Seater Vom. ones ee are £6 contact, Siaey $200 
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Gangetic basin before the era of the Iranian movement to 
the eastward. The harshly angularvor predominating form of the 
Mongolian head is not the most prevalent Indonesian. It is 
chiefly found amongst the western Malays. To the S.E. the finer 
ovoid, verging often on the oval, predominates. 

Customs §c. The native tribes spread over the tract between 
the Teangpo and the China sea, including the Ganges-Brahma- 
patra basin and portions of the basins of the Dekhau, preserve 
several stages of civilisation, and each of these is, strongly 
connected, and in most respects identical, with different stages 
existing in Asianesia. Before the highe- Gangetic and Transindian 
civilisations arose, tribes having similar habits and customs, and 
close affinities, physical and ,linguistic, appear to have occus 
pied the whole or the greater part of the Ganges-Brahmaputra basin, 
snd Ultraindia. Although they retain every where distinctive 
traits, they have in maw , and particularly ‘n the eastera 
part of the Indian Archipelago, been long in contact with the 
African tribes, or been subjected to African influences, The Affi- 
can elements have gradually been softened, and many of them 
expelled, in the principal races of the western. pa the Are 
chipelago, by the continued influx of Tibeto-Anam influences 
in later epochs, when the latter were themselves considerably 
changed by a higher civilisation. In Polynesia the Indo-African 
element remains strong, not only because the company camene 
‘that gave it a Tibeto-Anam population, were carried eastward 
isolated before later civilisations reached Indonesia, but because 


: 


of these regions penetrated into it, was. partly indigenous and 
part'y Indo-Africen. ‘The large presence of the African element 
ww the pre-Lranian and proto-lranian Indian, renders it difficult to 


might furnish a more or less ample one of resemblances ad 
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himself tolerably well aequainted with the various classes of lank 
Waived inlind Asianesian tribes, that have been least affected by 
Hindus od Muhomedans, with their characters, physiognomies, 
habite, modes of life, arts, religions, &e., and will oN ET to 
the ethnology of the’simpler Transindian and Tibeto-Indian tribes, 
réjecting all Budhistio elements, will hardly perceive a transition. 
Not less strong is the connection between the later Indonesian 
civilisations, maritime Gnd agricultural, and the later civilisations 
of Transindia, 

Of characteristic ‘traits each embracing a greater or Jess num- 
ber of tribes in both the continental and insular regions, we have 
only room tovallude to a few, in a very brief and_ ger manner. 
Such aré many specific superstitions relating to natural objects and. 
powers, polytheistic religions, the attributes, doings and histories of 
the gods, orship of ancestors, diseases, ghosts, shamanism, sorcery, 
ordeals, omes, spells,.charms, evil eye, evil wishes, oblations, ap- 
propriation of different animals and animals of different colours to 
different gods, death ceremonies and feasts, giving to the deceased 
wives, slaves", animals, food, arms &c. modes of burial, exposure 
of the body on a #taget, burial facing the east, the fear of the 
spirit, the means taken to soothe and conciliate it in order to 

vent its haunting or doing harm to the living, laying the 


as fast as they are removed, is aleo the heaven of some of the 
Polynesian tribes, The peculiar fables connected with the dei- 


ecease iting him to come and oceupy it, ace 
for the fancied traces of his passage on the ash frome sprinkle 


on i 

Indonesia® amongst some of the Philipine and Timorean tribes. 
The same custom slightly modified prevails in Amboina, Bali, 
Mangkasar &e. The marriage ceremonies have a frequent identity, 
as with the Himalayan Limba and the Borneon Kahayans &e. T! 
curious ‘division of the price paid for # wife, and the various ce- 
yemonies attending ite payment, havea remarkable resemblance 
tribes of Gelatcn as these io with the Kut on eat aria fc | 
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smongst the Kols and probably many other tribes in India, and 
the Battas, Luzonians and other lank haired races of i 

Nd sooner hag the impatient bridegroom paid one of the customary 
exactions, than he is met by another. Thus he must pay the 
price of the mother’s milk, a compensation fo the parents for feeding, 
clothing and training the bride, another to the mother for the loss 
of her “society, another to dry her tears, another to the sisters for 
opening the gate of the kampong, a bribe to the burgher who 
watches the township or village boandary to allow her to be carried 
across it into the bridegroom's, another for the removul of a cloth 
p aece as a barrier between his party and the bride, a gift when 

e bride enters the bridegroom's house, another fer the banc 

of her hair‘hecause it will be unloosed and dishevelled &e. Amongst 
the rris that have existed from an early period in the region between 


: ec in social and political institutions ka pres A- 
mongst the fo 
rte one of girls, occupying a separate common house; the pro- 
i 
ehaic institution; for it yrevails in America, N.E. Asia, Chine, i In- 
dia amongst the Khonds &e, (and originally ee the Aryas), in 
tralia, and amongst the greater number of the Tibeto-Auam 


¢ Fhe tsnerenta, Uke tha heap irony and insult on the 

| ' on t 

food be ore it, ask it ift is pleased with it place of rest, « Ti'#o, eal! your 

and let them eat, or will you eat alone! eat, then &c.” Bon Cars conn 
to the Indunesian Assam mo wars, ante Vol. If p. 2. The 

rian | preserves the most ting ‘combination of African and TIndinn 
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laws or customs soiling to the institution of slavery and partieularl 
to the status of the slave. With some tribes a man may be al- 
most any fraction of a slave, and several families may bave shapes 
in the’fraction, | ; 

The division of classes, royal (sometimes divine ) noble, free 
and helot, and its influence op the whole fabric of society, which 
preserves. a. singular uniformity from Sumaira™ to Polynesia, the 
same class names being widely spread,” must have originated in 
one race, and is evidently Indian and not Transindian, alibeugh it 
may haye been so at one period and been subsequently obliterated 
by the Mayama-Anam tri The whole constitution of society is 
deidedly Aryan, and carrics us back to the first ages of normal 
Avyan, influence in_ the basin of the Ganges. The Tibeto-Indians 
bronght the same institutions to Asiauesia which they had acquired 
from the earliest Aryan culture in the adjacent western region, and. 
gredasliy adopted the original islanders into them asthe Aryans did 

aborigines in the valley of the Ganges. The Aryan social orga- 
nism presented the same two-fold aspect under the action of cireums 
stances which itdidin India and Europe. Incommunities which were 
warlike and predacious from necessity or choice, it »ssumed a feudal 
or quasi military form. Each chief was absolute in his own domain. 
He was in fact Rae ee the supreme ruler an emperor, whose 
poetic depended muchupon his personal character, and who had 
little _practical power save when supported by the stronger chiéfk. 
Tn the inland agricultural communities it assumed @ form identical, 
in alwost every respect, with the Saxon and Hindu village systems, 
The Polynesian partook more ot the feudal, because they originated 
in predacious maritime communities, and the smallness of the is 
lands prevented the formation of purely agricultural communities. 
The western Indonesian had much more of the Saxon character, 
because the large islands with their inland river and lake basins - 


* Compare Aril, Ariol (Aria, Ariana, Arian’) 8, W. Asia; Arya, Indin; 

; are ) AYA ; rot he ; Viti; 

pi Ie Ek Posen) Rion pete gi remade RL 
ra, “Arabic, (the Li ; Ra, Phra, 
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were favourable to agricultural developement. Amongst many 
- of these the pith ap has strongly democratic elements. 

The primitive Aryan culture is chiefly to be sought in S. E. 
Indonesia and Polynesia. A large portion of Indonesia, and in 

rsa Samatra and Java, have subsequently received from the 
~~” tater culture of the Transindian nations, more especially from the 
Man and Mayame, a. much higher state of art, and @ somewhat 
different so¢ dnd political constitution, than that whch the 
. first Tibeto-Anam settlers brought’ with them. * To this later 
influence belong loom-weaving, the patterns of cloths, many musical 
instruments, dramatic entertainments, Wayangs, most of the domesti- 
cated animals, incloding even the Burmese cat. To the most recent 
but already aimost srclaic period of the latet civilisation of the 
Trawadi, Indonesivs ‘vibes owe the large jars or vases which have 
excited so much curiosity and speculatton. They are not found 
Java and amongst the Daya of Borneo alone, but ~ pear to have 
been prized all over the Archipelago. + 


POLYNESIA-AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


* Those Tibeto-Indian tribes of the Indian Archipelago which 
have been most secluded from the continued inflax of Ultraindian 
and Indian influence, and in which the African elements are 
age ft have the nearest affinity to the Polynesian, From 
the’ Philipines to the Timorean chuin, Polynesian traits. are 


* Tn the later. mo-ifications of tho Indonesian political Mayanma and 
ki political offices have assumed remap ace. pitas f 


the whole, the svcial and political ideas whi mutt 
cominunl' ies hive little ailedted. adup'ed 
er pe gles 50 every successive race of foreign visitors that has predominated, 
buf the ancient institutions and offices remain the new nanes, or, as more 
freqnently happens, with a mixture of Ind Hindu, Arub and 
even Portuguese und Dutch titles, The saine curious displaceme mixture of 
pnmtinloy | gies gt, Rigg lta Maras ns, the wnclest g Naame.) 
rrvanes areal identity in numerous, instances, after having repea re 

+ The fact of the Spaniards, on their first settling in the finding that 
that Japenese were in the habit of bo such aa 1 s irom 
the Luzoniang, proves that were not Je or Chinese manufactures, 
a ia eee supposed. The finest were gilded externally and sold for 16.006 
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more abundant than they arg to the westward, * although some 
tribes are found in the western islands eqnally Polynesian with 
most ofthe eastern islands, But the great repository of the 
Polynesian habits is the Moluko-Timorian, or 8. E., extremity of 


the Archipelago, from which the principal Polynesian population 
has undoubtedly been derived.+ These traits are so numerous that 
jt is necessary to.view the eastern part of the srghipelago and Po- 


lynesia as two great groups of ethnically allied afaritime tribes, such 


‘ge'those of the Grecian Archipelago once were. One may mention 
‘here, as connected with that maritime art and eutrrprise which 


spread the race far and wide. Each village was a maritime 
community and hada large village boat which all sided in building. 

When the monsoon came round the Indonesians departed for trade — 
or piracy or rather both, for, like the Phcenicians and Greeks of 


‘the same era, they plundered the weak and bouglt from the 
strong. Whon they returned, the boat was taken in pieces, and 


in some places each family had the custody of the piece which it 
had fabricated. Tn the Archipelago this custom has survived the 
succession of foreign inflnences to which it has been subjected 
since the Polynesians were severed from it. In Luzon, where the 
oe is still maintained in some parts, the same name, baranyai, 

given to the large boats nnd to a village or district. Each 
village had its social and political organism which extended to the 
‘boat, and to every new settlement thatpwas voluntarily formed, or 


‘resulted from being wind driven into a uew region. It hod its royal, 


nvble, free-labonrers and helot class, the latter composed of captives 
and slaves a in many places doubtless of the Indo-\frican 
aborigines. ‘Te helots and freemen laboured in the plantations 
and at the oar. The nobles led the same Jife of comparative luxury 
which they still doin Piratania and Polynesia. The Lanuns 
fare genuine representatives of the ancient Polynesian maritime 
communities, although considerably modified by later influences. 
So were the Jailolans and their great colonies in Ternati, Tidori, 
Sawai, Amboina and the*Timorean chain in the East, and the 
Celebesia s Spr in ot oy In the site west sas og 8 
vere. dou of ree iently in every respect the same, and th 

a formed the earliest of the Jeet shite colunies of the 
Tibeto-Anamese race, after those on the north coost of Sumatra. 
China and Japan have communicated in later times nrany traits of 
their civilisation to the Philipines, Mindanao, Salu and northern 
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“Borneo, just'as they did in earlier and in a smaller degree to 
Micronesi 


oS 


sian isla The Molukas have, in all later Indian 


times, been the seat of an indigenous civilisation and power, and 
anpengh the Indians and Indianised Javanese have visited them 
from the pe 


riod of the earliest commercial intercourse between the 


Archipelago and India, they have never established any dominant 
colony or kingdom, and to this day the indigenous nations and 


erhe 


vernments remain, under the protection and control of the Dutch. 


island of Halmahera was, in the oldest historical and 


emigrations went forth, which, apreading ag the northern islets 
of the Melanesian chain, at last reaehed and colonised the Samosn 


isles, and 


Polynesia. 
the little, 


bably 
the 


thence diffused the 8. W. Indonesian race throughout 

The name of Sawaii or Sawaiki ix literally Sawa the 
® and Sawa is identical with Java, eo that the name was 
first given by a Polynesian colony from Java, jnstas 


he modern name of a country on the south coast (Seran, Selan, 
ram, Case) vii Europeans have extended to the whols 
» + was 


estowed by Javanese colonists, at a period when 


Singhalese seem to have been the leading Indian settlers or traders 


y the histories of some of the 


and civilisers in the and cig if we may judge by many names 


‘pame in Indonesia. The whole was into an island of that 
* saree f aud Rom: the time of Marco Polo we have only a 
Jeoa Major and « Java Minor. zn Beale any. name of Jawa Jann 
(comp. the P Sessa, Pecmnees to the Molnkas, One of the 

Br a ee Tena daar Sete 
Li (va pi Sane. * dagu 
Dr ae To Teva, N. Zealand. 
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derived 
“the eastern Saba was derived from it.+ That the ancient Sabean or 
‘Himyaritic kingdom, through its great sea port Aden, monopolised 
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‘irrigation. The word is primarily connected with hae 
for 


of water, as is evident not only from its applic to 
aut from its being substituted for the common 


but 
‘vain in the*ceremonial language of Java (sawa,) and used, in 


in the same’ sense in Bali (saba,)* ; and I shall ina future paper 
shew ground for believing that the Arabian Saba, (Sheba of the 
Hebrews,) which owed its existence as a fertile and populous place 
to its ee and was destroyed by the bursting of its great dam, 

as its king did his, from the same root, and that 


the larger part of the Indian maritime trade is well known. That 
its influence extended to the eastern archipelago isrendered probable, 
st other things, by the evident connection of the ancient 


"amongst things, | 

Indonesian Iphabets with the Semitic. Some of their most 
“remerkuble letters which are not found in the old Indian alphabets 
‘(although themselves Pheenician) are Semitic.{ | 


*Tt pects db bs gn with the Arabic saba, “to flow as water.” Wa, 
ee lay Seana. wy tee Conese totems of aera ead 
Pu, Ere, A ectral: Palyn. 5 by: T wai water, , a stream, 
. 4 The Indians derived from that ofa species of millett extensively eultl- 
vated in Arion aad Tod Goare, “Tad. dura Afr, apparently Llentiaed by 
the common permutation of J an 1 Sagas ag this, not le waa pabably the 
corn ot Cale eres Som ealteta iy lesion nie ate 
frat as connected | cu 
othe a ar lod i os ‘awn in Dal It ‘t 4 the 
| Toot enters into the name of the millet Wemey yo Saribes tae samiaect 
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itis at present, in the hands of Mr Hodgson, who has admirable 
qualfcatows and 9 opportunities for it with success. 

t appears to me- however, looking back on India with the light 
thrown on it by Asianesion ethnology, that there must have been 
anera in the histpry of the Gangetic basin, intermediate between the 
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5 cal characteristics which 
pier honds, Kols and Gonds on the southern 
7 as far as the meeting of the Gonds and the Bhils, 
| od acter takes its place. On the northern 
bie este it prevails thronghout a great portion of the 
bo * There isa reeemblance between fentures of 1) 
apread of the mee down tis bao cage ta fhe 
eRe PSS 
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Himalayan basins of the Ganges and Bramalputra, in Asam, and 
in the western. ection of the Transindian hands whivh enters 


which even ee 

and morally to Siodastais, the fu of Taranaa tn 

preserved on the opposite sides of the common valley of se 
age! and Brahmaputra in the Rajmahal and Garo mountains, as 
well as all along its northern and eastern margin, and as far as the 
upper basin of the Tapti to the S. W., warrant the con that 
See eter centamlied or ets octet tic 


still seco pees oti Gas ae heaven: Sp ag aha 
on yale emisetea nrc 
of those of the Nerbudda and Tepti, and hi 


at eg rat pa the 


from the Gung bar eporenee Their N. W. 
ust have been ually driven in by the advance of 
the pray es agai Before rise of the Iranian tribes, tribes 
intermediate between Iranian oat Turanian, eye! ocenpied 
the basin of the Indus and even extended N. and . 80 a5 to 
connect themselves on the one side with the ancient Africo-Semitic 
and on the other with the Mid-Asian. 

The southern Indo-African tribes were a continuation of those of 
the N. W. ‘end the Tanuil gnd:cthie popelons ones appear. Bas? 
wed to their large river basins and to the influences received from 

Ezypt and 8, W. (Asia, the civilisation which enabled them so 
greatly to surpass their northern neighbours. + As far as can be 
Caieesd from the present distribution of the tribes, the whole of India 
would thus appear to have been physiologically divided by an irre- 

line running from the alpine basin of the Kali to the upper 
in of the Tapti and thence S.E. along the Warda and Gadavery 


Uj, The Marais however sem to hare partake larly ofthe Egyptian il 
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‘to the mouth of the river. To the E. of that line Turaniax 
atid Precis Stated: feataies features prevailed and to the W. Africo-Indian, 
— bn thre he ve bape than the formerand probably pre- 

a negro character in itsruder and servile people, and Tiactant 
aid qunsi Fredtan in the classes of its more civilised tribes. Tha* 
boundary has doubtless much affected by internal movements 
asil- Gonteite th "AINE Waddle wrinimien 0 induced by the 
external pressure of the Aryan nations, and even in the pre- ee 
era it must have undergone a succession of changes. During t 
period strong Africo-Indian influences appear to have extended 
pial the §. portion of the eastern or Turanian a paneryy 

nced languages intermediate between the Tamulian and 

te ladian wlich was the more easily savthtatetewees 
ing numerous chareocteristies incommon. The Tibeto-Tamulian 
gogo belo have been of great length. 

y Tibeto- shone ode io not mean languages com 
of a mixture’ of betan and Indian, There are Tibetan 
tribes on the eg side of the snowy range, but they are 
probably of recent immigration. The connection of the other 
tribes is with a proto-Tibetan era, inte the present mote hy om 
Tibetan race may have been only one of several 
Himalayap tribes spat ar archaic dialects of an incipient Tibetan 
character or even of one nearer Chinese. The lang see 
southern tribes with in ol eg Renin from Tibet ming 


led, in the lower Himalayan basi inthe plains, appa 
to have map to the archaic linguistic era that presided tha 
development of the Tartarian, Iranian and Semitic. They associate 
por ves with the tl de and d‘Asins 8 Abed 
present languages imalayan and Asameso ran 

Jes. ate ts preserve much of this archaic tn 

alpine locations. of the tribes which speak hee? tiie yreered 
them from being linguistically assimilated by the wUgro- 


‘ranian and Iranian races on both sides. The Janyuages in ques 
tion, with some of the 8. E. Indonesian and the Polynesian, pre- 
Welsprens, but having any ats w sh Paintin ttenion 


ic connection with the earlier develop. 
seal ‘by the Chine in boned in bean Bat 
may be conjectured that 8 with an allied general ideo! 
character, iy end. Copel Chinese, Lau and Anam on 


eS eee 


be gan hi ar espa of which the Burmese is the 
‘ian Y arches fora) Gemeas Caetos — t with the Chinese 


~~ ere - = 2. See -— 


It isvchiefly amongst ran and * tribes 
that the of the peo pe A development 
are f It was here that by the contact of Mongoli 


saute which has not more completel ote Tee 
cma ected by 


-P ia 


appees | fave ben rear ian the Tibet ad Tana, : " Satna , 


The Burmese is Intermediate between the Chinese and the Tibetan. It is 


are still preserved, 
bd Alpooat I think boib phyataal and Haguistic evidence require us to admit 
an early 


Tamulian or Tibetan, the couses which modified ite phyvical charsoter are still 


groups, The quesi-irenian physica! chareoter which modified the African ia 


of the Tudus, may hava physically modified both the Indo-Africsne and tbe 
Indo-Tibelans: There is no evidence that the Gangetic batin as 0 whole ever 
received s sensible Influx of Africo-Iadians, Ina region which has received so 
aried @ sucotesion of racee, the physical, the lingaistic and the other ethnic 
traite of a particular tribe, may point differout ways, as often bappeas ia 


f the Ganges 8 was united by boat navigation with 
she ee cones eas sad uae when the Mon race 
| in maritime civilisation; 4th, an era in which the 


having ally spread, obtained a preponderance in 
Sine cast erie eran which the Sf ge eagiisin 

the NACacMee esas und apron ttacksllve: over the 
upper parts of the Irawadi and Mekong basins, until, im recent 
times, extended to Asam on the one side and the Malay 
Peninsula and the lower basin of the Menam on the other. Eac 
of these will be considered with reference to Asianesian, ethnology.t+ 


The objection that I entertain to the exhibition of isolated 

lorsarial resem had determined me to omit any, but this 
paper might appear incomplete without adding a few, not as an 
evidence, or even as an illustration of what I have advanced, but 
as an example of the kind of information furnished by the com- 
parative vocabulary which is printing. 
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islands ure, Tét, 7 


Hoa, The two most wg gee eat for hog in the ae 


to ; : ; “s- i (Me f y 

i# Rajmnhali, is Auéis in Batan. Jd ton soar sur 

ke. aonb den chon, Gearee ear, ia found ta 8 Iti, e.2," bo 
the . inn and t results from the 


ed to the anwar at an bl ei 
them. I doubt, ee sa ee ee | be found in 
Burraro. The most Aging me name habe, kartan Be, 
yerxthe age: immediately de iter tor the spss Lesin of Sie nay —F 
ai ‘tt, ugh Champa, J ai 
also, more remotely, Indian,—kera, kara, Bhnmij, fio, —karan, 
The Javanese meiso ‘vide Jie 
en , mahish, moish, bluins, vessah, 
rabic 


S, ; rarer te Tg Tih 
ia. Dhitmal “Malayalem, 1] Com zebu, paar Fuk 7 
7 ce st eae eee its two paryig es 

Africnn | , ee. 
Dog. Re asus 3 a the Sissons, Tiaras’ pag &e., has beer 
derived a “la Rajnvahat of the Erawedt (2 mene me dre. ata Ot, i - 


Metco ie aad rrtigae ‘Meta Koay 
pris phan A. Store tes es 4 vty Ai 
other evidences received a Inter Indonesia reggrlnnonine he ever 9 
1 In these forms one widest names makes its appeararioe,-~ 
$2 
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347) ss TNR ETNNoLoay or Tu INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Amboa, ambwa Malgasi, African ; oma’ umai, §e., Indonesian. 

Horss, The , Jarang, nyarang { win teen has come 
from the Himalayas (serang repangs rong anang, sala Mewar) 
ay $e. of the Maly from cave) India, pod Malayalem, 

tinp. The Malgasi preserved 
burone, beru. ane tie Way Sana oro ed Gombe meal 
this and any ot} Or thicen wens that previousl d, have, in most 


of the languszes, bog disphesed 6 the nok of Ultrai with common 
pag iaoe The few other Indonesian eae Tibeto- 

. or Thug the Bima is the jhango the 
Hinaiye Kru! an Sewa Whe e chim of the Renata the widely 
word found from the land of the Gonds in in Indit,—sim, to 


murung Tim ; ] hi | (Are naj: Timor hangf? Mal. trong Jay. 
Tsera. Malg. nif, wifi; : ly. mipren Indon. niny nin Radak ; 
ie nin, ngin Radak, yi;ne Achin 
fourl., Mluma mm Kali Aha Male, mnt sain 
Mal; arm Nal tbe phil, “ata Viti oor phara 


Bove 4 ep badan Mal 
ea a ee 


ue 5 44 | | 
o” ae pvp ee ae wt a eT nal Sela te 
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il 1 
a Ping 
Hee if tit if a 11: 


at alae Sycane Le 
; ' a. Ors ug 
: ao r ae } al vob OM ho 
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ae +f i pi lt - "yi 7 Le H 


+ Sa TH i 
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Ps ; 


as , 


Ai “f 


Pate 


7 ae - AL 
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r : Bh & 
_ od ee 
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27 se LPL. ow 3 
| a in | sbiat 
: ti Ha a Oe ae 2 ee 
: as oe LT eee 7% 
j ‘tiaa) PUEDES a 
; ' Sip ee 1 ak 
i 7 bd 2 
‘ ai q ral | Pe 1 ' 
. ' F - Pe i j 
wi 4 my i 
A i 


fe 
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ae 


PT ri tA Cah ‘ss 
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